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Christmas at Cape Sabine 


By Lieut. R. E. Peary 


N the entire list of Arctic locali- 

ties there is probably no name 

which for Americans is more as- 

sociated with gruesome recollec- 
tions than Cape Sabine, the barren 
point of rocks which defines on the 
west the northern end and narrowest 
point of Smith Sound. 

Bleak and sombre, wind-swept and 
ice-battered, its atmosphere heavy 
with human pain, despair, contention, 
and death, when not bound in the iron 
fetters of the ice, it is resisting the 
incessant shocks of the constantly 
southward-surging pack. 

Starvation Cove, where the last of 
Franklin's men met their end, fills a 
similar place with Englishmen. 

But in another. respect the two lo- 
calities are entirely dissimilar. 

The horrors of the latter, hidden 
from the world for years behind the 
inscrutable uncertainty of the Arctic 
wastes, resulted in the period of great- 
est activity known in the history of 
Arctic exploration. 

Ship after ship and expedition after 


expedition were sent out to solve the 


mystery of the disappearance of 
Franklin and his men, until at one 
time some ten or twelve ships were 
simultaneously engaged in the work, 
and more of the North Ameri- 
can archipelago was discovered and 
charted than had ever been done be- 
fore or has been done since. 

The horrors of the former, known 
almost immediately, put a complete 
damper on government interest in and 
assistance to Arctic work on this side 
of the Atlantic; and its influence is 
felt even to-day, after a lapse of many 
years. 

About two miles south of the point 
of ‘Cape Sabine a group of rocky 
islands forms a small bight, discov- 
ered by the English expedition of 
1876, and named by them Payer Har- 
bor. Brought into prominence a few 
years later from being the shelter 
from which the Proteus started out to 
her destruction, it has since been a 
familiar name to Arctic students. 

Here my ship, the Windward, was 
caught by the ice in September, 1900, 
and compelled to winter, with Mrs. 
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Peary on board, I being north at Fort 
Conger at the time. Here I joined 
her on May 6, 1901; and here I deter- 
mined to establish my winter quar- 
ters for the coming season, the local- 
ity being the southern key to the 
Smith Sound line of approach to the 
pole. In pursuance of this purpose 
the [Vindward’s deckhouse was un- 
shipped, hauled over the harbor ice, 
and set up in a favorable location 
overlooking the harbor. All stores 
and equipment which could be spared 
from the summer walrus-hunting 
were landed and secured. 

Late in August both my ships, the 
Windward and the Eric, steamed away 
for home, leaving me and my party 
just below Eric Head, on the Elles- 
mere Land coast, some twelve to fif- 
teen miles south of Payer Harbor. 
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Not until September 17 did the ce- 
menting of the inshore ice permit us 
to reach Payer Harbor, and scarcely 
were we settled down when the Angel 
of Death came amongst us, and re- 
mained for nearly three months. 

December of 1901 found me with 
my faithful Esquimaux decimated by 
the ravages of a fatal disease, and my 
party slowly recovering from our pas- 
sage through the “Valley of the 
Shadow of Death.” Naturally our 
Christmas was not a specially hilari- 
ous one. My party at this time com- 
prised my colored man Henson, or 
Matt, as he was generally known; 
Charlie, my cook, a fine, big speci- 
men of the Newfoundland fisherman ; 
and the following Esquimaux: Ahn- 
goodloo and his wife Ekaresah; 
Ahngmaloktok and his wife Ionah; 
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CHRISTMAS AT 


Ahngodoblaho, his wife Siutikahtui, 
and two children; Ahahgiahsu, an old 
deaf mute, and her daughter Ahmemi, 
and two orphan boys, Koodlooktoo 
and Arkao. 

Henson and Charlie were quartered 
with me in the deckhouse, which I 
had landed from the Windward. This 
contained a small sleeping room for 
each of us, a kitchen, and a dining 
room. The Esquimaux were quar- 
tered in “Fort Magnesia,” the old 
Stein headquarters. Both habitations 
were walled in completely with snow 
blocks, and the entrances still further 
protected by snow vestibules. Only 
by such means can comfort be secured 
in the vicinity of Sabine, which is a 
region of strong and incessant winds 
summer and winter. 

The sun had long since left us, and 
we were shrouded in continual dark- 
ness. The ice, which all through the 
preceding months had been surging 
slowly past us, was now at rest, fet- 
tered by the intense cold., 

The extremity of Cape Sabine, the 
northern end of Brevoort Island, and 
the northern side of every projecting 
point, were piled high with ice masses 
torn from the floes as they passed. 

East and southeast lay the still un- 
frozen expanse of the north water, its 
inky waves supporting a stratum of 
air heavy with condensing vapors, 
which at any breath of wind settled 
in upon us in a freezing pall of more 
than Stygian darkness, through which 
slowly filtered minute spicule of ice. 

Five days before Christmas Matt 
and the three Esquimaux men had 
started for the head of Buchanan 
Bay, fifty miles distant, to bring out 
the meat of some musk oxen killed 
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there in October, and which the illness 
of my entire party had made it impos- 
sible to bring out before. 

I wanted, and at first intended, to 
make this trip myself. I was anxious 
to get out and away for a breathing 
spell from the place where the illness 
and death of my devoted people had 
held me prisoner for so long. I felt 
that I needed the change and separa- 
tion from the saddening associations. 
But after thinking the matter over 
carefully, I felt that the uncertainty of 
finding the meat cache in the darkness 
of the Arctic night, and after the 
snows of two months, simply from de- 
scription, was too great an uncer- 
tainty for me to risk. 

Three days before Christmas oc- 
curred the winter solstice, and it was 
a cheering thought in the darkness 
which shrouded everything to know 
that the sun had reached the limit of 
his southern swing, and, though he 
would still be invisible for weeks to 
come, was slowly returning to us. 
Jackson in Franz Joseph Land com- 
plained of sleeplessness during the 
long winter night, increasing with 
each successive winter. I did not ex- 
perience his trouble, although this 
was my fourth successive winter. But 
I did have great difficulty in sleeping 
at the right time. I was always wide 
awake during the greater portion of 
the night, and then dead sleepy at 
breakfast time. 

The day before Christmas was 
cloudy, with a strong northerly wind, 
increasing in the afternoon to a wild 
gale with suffocating drift. Evidently 
there was open water close off Bre- 
voort Island, though there was not 
enough light to allow it to be seen, 
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In the evening I opened a box of 
candy, fruit, etc., from home. Charlie 
was busy cooking and cleaning house 
for Christmas, and I passed the hours 
dreaming of the far-distant faces, 
knowing there were many loving and 
anxious thoughts for me at home 
even though one tender, fond heart 
was still forever. 

Christmas Day came even thicker 
and darker than the day before, with 
the wind swung round into the south, 
and howling viciously over the rocks 
and across the ragged ice which filled 
the harbor. 

In the absence of the men, the feed- 
ing of the dogs left behind devolved 
on me, and under the conditions of 
darkness and wind was a matter of 
considerable time and some difficulty. 
These faithful animals were fastened 
in knots of five and eight, wherever 
the buildings or the rocks afforded a 
lee from the biting wind. Some forty 
in all, the work of feeding was by no 
means a matter of a few minutes. 
They knew as well as I that this was 
feeding time, and ever since Charlie 
started the fire for breakfast, and the 
wind had carried the coal scent broad- 
cast, they had been on the qui vive, 
even the apparently sleeping ones 
having one ear wide open; and as I 
came out clad in my worst clothes, 
with old gloves kept for the purpose, 
and, hatchet in hand, walked towards 
the pile of frozen walrus meat, which 
was kept replenished from my big 
caches across the harbor and on Bre- 
voort Island, every dog was on his 
feet. 

When, having pulled a big frozen 
flipper from the pile, I began drag- 
ging it towards the nearest group, 


the neglected ones broke into a wild 
chorus of barks, howls and screams, 
interspersed with snarls and cries of 
pain as vicious but short-lived bat- 
tles showed that irritated impatience 
could hold out no longer. 

Every dog in the team which I was 
approaching was straining forward to 
the utmost limit of his trace, his eyes, 
which shone in the darkness, fixed on 
the walrus meat, his whole body quiv- 
ering; and the barks and howls had 
given way to low whines, coughs, and 
the chattering of teeth in eager antici- 
pation. 

Kneeling or stooping as the ground 
required, just in front of the dogs, 
with back to the wind, the frozen meat 
was chopped off in big chunks, until 
at last each dog, 
sigh of satisfaction, refused any more, 
and I turned to the next team. 
Though all were thoroughly fed, of 


with a long-drawn 


course, I had my favorites. These 
were the ten beautiful grays forming 
my own team, fastened in two lots of 
five each in the lee of one of the build- 
ings. With their long legs, bushy 
tails, and pointed ears and noses, they 
looked like a pack of timber wolves. 
But the affectionate dog nature 
showed out as I approached in low 
“woofs,” the lifting of a paw as if to 
shake hands, the standing upright to 
stretch out both paws toward me, 
and numerous other little canine ex- 
pressions of welcome. 

Better trained than some of the 
others, there was no fighting, each 
one knowing that he would get his 
full share, and standing alert like a 
veteran first baseman to catch each 
piece that came his way. 

After the meal was over I busied 
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myself with untangling the traces, and 
there were rubbings against my legs, 
playful seizings of my hands, and 
contented growls. 

Then there was “Miss Whiteface,” 
born under the house at Fort Conger 
two years before, now with five beau- 
tiful gray pups of her own, comfort- 
ably located on a bed of grass in a 
little snow house; and “Sin,” Marie’s 
red dog, which, though an abomina- 
tion from her color, was treated with 
every consideration for her little mis- 
tress’s sake. She, too, with her four 
coal-black pups, had a bed and a house 
of her own. 


When at last the work was com- 
pleted, it was with a feeling of thank- 
fulness that my meat supply was 
ample to enable me to feed my faith- 
ful assistants full rations; and I en- 
tered the house with a glow of satis- 
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faction that, with their stomachs filled 
to repletion with the rich, heat-giving 
walrus meat, they were all curled up 
among the rocks, warm and comfort- 
able within their furry coats. 

Dinner, the chief features of which 
were a fine musk-ox steak and a plum 
duff, was a triumph of Charlie’s skill. 
His success in this, a present of a gen- 
erous box of candy, and the fact that 
his foot, which he had scalded se- 
verely the first day of the month, was 
now completely healed, made the day 
much more than a mere name to him. 

Hours later, after Charlie and the 
Esquimaux had gone to bed, we had 
our Christmas—I and my pictures of 
the home folk—with a cake, a small 
bottle of Moselle and a cup of coffee 
before us. 

We looked into each other’s eyes, 
dreamed of the past, each drop of the 
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favorite wine a vignette and a remi- 
niscence of some bygone pleasant ex- 
perience; speculated as to the future, 
and what another Christmas would 
bring, till the fire went out, and I 
turned to my narrow bunk, where the 
roar of the gale lulled me to sleep, 
and I followed in dreams my waking 
thoughts. 

Matt and his party returned three 
days later. They had groped their 
way to the head of the bay through 
the darkness and deep snow, only to 
find that the greater portion of the 
meat cached in October had been 
eaten by the numerous and ravenous 
foxes. 

Fortunately, on Christmas Day, 
they came upon and killed two musk 
oxen. They were going from their 
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camp to the meat cache, when, not far 
away, the rush and clatter of hoofs in 
the snow and over the rocks were 
heard. Several of the best dogs were 
quickly cut loose, and, the natives fol- 
lowing, with senses scarcely less 
acute than those of the dogs, the ani- 
mals were run down and brought to a 
stand up the slope of the cliffs, and 
shot with the muzzle of the carbines 
almost touching them in the darkness. 

What with the success and excite- 
ment of the hunt, abundance of fresh 
meat and a small flask of our precious 
brandy, which I had packed for them 
when they left, these members of my 
party passed Christmas night by no 
means unpleasantly in a comfortable 
snow ingloo in the heart of Ellesmere 


Land. 




















LION OF JULY 


The Remarkable Barye Bronzes 


With Photographs of the famous Figures in the Corcoran 
Gallery of Art 


By Randolph I. Geare 


N European countries, and in 
England, the art of working 
in bronze in the early years 
slowly advanced, but in 1257 

there are found records of statuettes 

in bronze by one Simon, of Wells, 

and by William, of Gloucester. A 

few years later a bronze statue of 

Henry III was ordered, while at the 

end of the fourteenth century we find 

Nicholas 

Godfrey Priest, who erected bronze 

statues of Richard Il 


Anne of Bohemia in 


the names of Broker and 


and of 
Westminster 


Abbey. 
In Italy there was the great 
Michael Angelo, who, it may not 


perhaps be generally known, was a 
bronze founder, and letters of his 
have been found 


wherein he com- 





plains bitterly of his lack of success 
in at least one of his efforts, namely, 
in casting a statue of Pope Julius at 
Boulogne. Others famous in Italy 
were Torregiano and Rovezzano. 

Paris had not yet become noted for 
its bronzes, but in 1540 Cellini went 
there from Italy and spent five years, 
during which he executed  severai 
important works both in bronze and 
silver. 

The erection of equestrian statues 
into 
1604. one of 


Henri IV was made at Florence and 


in bronze was now coming 


fashion, and about 
transported to Paris, where it was set 
up on the Pont Neuf in 1616. An- 
other, of Louis XIII, was erected in 
the Place Royal in 1639. An excel- 
lent statue of Louis XIV was made 
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THE REMARKABLE BARYE BRONZES 


in France by Girardon, and cast in 
bronze by Keller in 1699. 

All of these artists, however, were 
destined to be eclipsed by the man 
whose work forms the subject of this 
His 
was not .an ephemeral success, nor 
indeed, speaking generally, did his 
surpassing skill at first receive full 
recognition. 


article—the celebrated Barye. 


True, his genius was in- 
stantly appreciated by a few, and yet 
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Louis Boulanger, Paul Huet, Maril- 
hat, Eugéne Delacroix and Théodore 
Rousseau. But this fact afforded 
very little solace to Barye, who with- 
drew from public gaze for the follow- 
ing thirteen years. And incidentally 
it may be added that his genius was 
earlier and more generally recognized 
here in America than at home. The 


private collection of Mr. Walters in 
includes an 


Baltimore unrivalled 





JAGUAR AND HARE 


his five famous groups of small size, 
representing the pursuit of big game, 
and ordered by the Duc d’Orleans, 
were actually denied a place in the 
annual exhibition held in the Louvre 
in 1837. The jury which excluded 
these groups was none other than the 
Académie des Beaux Artes. In ex- 
tenuation of their action, however, it 
should be said that they had in the 
previous year ostracized such men as 





series of this artist’s great bronzes, 
which have been dignified in being 
installed by 
known as the 


what is 
“Barye Room.” There 
are also a number of his productions 
in the Corcoran Art Gallery in Wash- 
ington. 

Barye, born in 1796, was a contem- 
porary of Géricault and Delacroix, 
the great forerunner and leader, re- 
spectively, of the Romantic move- 


themselves in 

















DEER BITING 


ment in art. He was a pupil of the 
celebrated sculptor, Bosio, and of the 
painter, Gros, but at an early stage in 
his professional career he determined 
to break away from the conventional, 
lifeless style hitherto in vogue, and to 
strive for something more realistic. 
This, he decided, could only be at- 
tained as the result of close, scientific 
study. He therefore spent much time 
in the Jardin des Plantes, where he 
followed the movements of the an- 
imals, and where, it is said, he 
“watched, studied and drew his be- 
loved beasts when living with the 
same passionate and untiring devo- 
tion as he gave to dissecting and an- 
atomizing them when dead.” 

The first public exhibition of his 
work in bronze was at the Salon in 
1827, when he was thirty-one years 
old, but he had four years to wait until 
he reached what might be termed the 
turning-point in his career. It was in 
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the exhibition in 1831 when he showed 
his “St. Sébastien” and his famous 
“Tiger Devouring a Crocodile.” To 
the present generation the bold and 
vigorous style of this piece seems nat- 
ural enough, but to the critics of his 
day it seemed singularly audacious, 
in that it was a radical departure 
from the classical models of the con- 
ventional type, to which the world had 
until then been accustomed. And 
again, two years later, he even more 
definitely affirmed his position, when 
in 1833 he exhibited his bronze rep- 
resenting a lion crushing a serpent, 
which now adorns the gardens of the 
Tuileries. In this piece he boldly 
ignored the hitherto typical and 
somewhat human-like aspect which 
had been commonly given to the lion 
by artists of the conventional school. 
Seven years later he exhibited his 
famous “Lion of the Bastille 
Column,” which was treated in a still 














THE REMARKABLE 
broader spirit and with a truly artistic 
generalization of detail. 

But it was not only in his represen- 
animals that Barye 
became for he also proved 
himself with the 
mantic school in his celebrated eques- 


tations of wild 
eminent, 
well in touch Ro- 
trian statuettes, produced at this and 


the one of 


later periods—such as 
Charles VI, and = another’ of 
Charles VII, which latter is regarded 


remarkable for its serene beauty 
In these he exhibited a qual- 
ity of dramatic force and imagination 


admitted, his 


as 
of type. 

which, it must be in 
greater efforts seems to be wanting. 


Soon afterwards his fanciful “Roger 


et Angelique sur l’Hippogriffe” ap- 
peared, and ,although from a strictly 
technical point of view it was criti- 
cised as an imperfectly balanced 
group, it constituted the crowning 


adornment of an order which he exe- 
the Duc de Montpensier. 


cuted for 
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after all these wonderful 
achievements, he was barred, as al- 
ready stated, from exhibiting at the 
Louvre in 1837!! 

After his voluntary retirement, his 
glorious art burst forth and 
brought him triumphantly the 
zenith of his fame, when in 1850 he 
exhibited his “Jaguar Devouring a 
Hare.” In this was concentrated in 


And 


yet 


anew 
to 


one supreme effort all his strength of 
resulting from his patient ob- 
servation of the living model. “In no 
writes his biographer, 
the 


style, 


other instance,” 
“has the sinuous 
muscular strength and the ferocity of 


grace of line, 
the feline tribe, been so presented in 
art.” The illustrations accompanying 
this article include a representation of 
this subject and several others of his 
best pieces. 

sketch of the life work of 
this great sculptor, it is impossible to 


In a brief 


go into a detailed description of each 
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HORSE AND LION 
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of his pieces, or even to mention the 
half of them, but a passing reference 
of cold 
cruelty which seems to have char- 


may be made to the sense 


acterized the man’s art. Some of his 
bronzes have been known, it is said, 
to strike the spectator with an actual 
sense of physical horror, and while 
there is no reason to suppose that he 
studiously aimed to produce this par- 
ticular sensation, it cannot be doubted 
that he was strongly actuated by a de- 
sire to display in all these mortal 


combats of man with beasts and of 
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one beast with another, the majestic 
and fearful beauty of the strength, 
ferocity and suppleness of his figures. 
Nor can he be said to have degraded 
his art in any degree by so doing. In- 
that no 


been asserted 


sculptor 


deed, it has 


modern ever approached 
more nearly to the true Greek ideal in 
art than ideal, the 


chief attribute of which was a strange 


Barye did—an 


impassiveness and almost unvarying 
serenity, preserved even in represen- 
tations calling for the most violent 
kind of action. 














Judge 


ENRY A. SHUTE, author 

of “The Real Diary of a 

Real. Boy,” and of the series 

of clever ‘Neighborhood 
Sketches,” which THE NEw ENGLAND 
MaGaZINE has secured for publica- 
tion, was born at Exeter, New Hamp- 
shire, November 17, 1856, the oldest 
son of George Smith and Joanna 
(Simpkins) Shute. He obtained his 
early education in the public schools 
of his native town, and entered the 
Phillips Exeter Academy in Sep- 
tember, 1872. He pursued the 
regular classical course at this insti- 
tution and was graduated with the 
class of 1875, a class famous for the 
number of its members who have 
since won distinction. Among his 
classmates were President William 
DeWitt Hyde, of Bowdoin College, 
Harlan Page Amen, the present popu- 
lar and efficient head of Phillips Exe- 
ter, Edmund Lincoln Baylies, a 
leader in the ultra-fashionable society 
of New York City, and Stewart Shil- 
lito, the merchant prince of Cincin- 
nati. 

Mr. Shute spent four years at Har- 
vard, being graduated in June, 1879. 
While in college he paid particular 
attention to the modern languages 


‘and natural history. He numbered 


among his electives French, German 
and Italian, besides English. His stu- 
dent themes and forensics showed 
abundant proof of the latent genius 
so fully developed in his later works, 
“The Real Diary,’ and ‘“Neighbor- 
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hood Sketches.” Even then his power 
of description and his intuitive analy- 
sis of character were marked. 

He was not so much absorbed in 
his studies, however, as to neglect the 
proper development of his body, and 
for four years he took daily exercise 
in the gymnasium. Finally this be- 
came the popular resort for students 
each afternoon at four o’clock, to see 
Shute “put up” the one hundred 
pound dumb-bell. In his junior and 
senior years he declined a number of 
flattering offers from the captain of 
the “Varsity” to try for the crew. 

Immediately upon his graduation 
Shute returned to his native town and 
began the study of law in the office of 
Hon. William Wallace Stickney. In 
due time he was admitted to the New 
Hampshire bar, and March 1, 1883, 
was appointed by the governor of the 
state justice of the Exeter police 
court, a position he still retains. For 
a number of years he has held the of- 
fice of secretary and treasurer of the 
Rockingham Farmers’ Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company. He has given 
considerable attention to probate busi- 
ness, and recently when the office of 
Judge of Probate of Rockingham 
County was vacant, Judge Shute was 
prominently mentioned for the posi- 
tion. 

As an impromptu speaker he has 
few superiors, and he is frequently 
called upon to serve as toast master. 
The Judge has marked ability as a 
musical critic and is an _ efficient 
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musician himself. While his favorite 
instrument is a clarinet, he is almost 
as much at home with several others. 
His family consists of a wife, an ac- 
complished pianist and organist, and 
two children, both of whom have in- 
herited their parents’ fondness for 
music, and promise to become talented 


musicians. He is passionately fond 
of horses, and nearly every day 
he can be seen in the streets of 
Exeter mounted on his favorite 
steed. 

Lawyer, musician, author, in each 
calling Judge Shute has gained suc- 
cess. 


Neighborhood Sketches 


By Henry A. Shute 


I. 


E have recently moved 

into a new _ neighbor- 

hood. <A _ rather swell 
neighborhood as it ap- 

pears to us, who have always lived 
within arm’s length of stables, 
blacksmith’s shops, hotels and cor- 
ner stores, and we were at first 
naturally a little timid about trust- 
ing ourselves on foreign soil. True, 
we had fished, frogged, swum and 
picnicked in our boyhood through- 
out the very neighborhood that we 
now reluctantly but hopefully were 
about to enter. True, also, that we 
had a bowing acquaintance with 
most of the members of the little 
community, and yet we feared that 
in some respects we might not be re- 
garded as exactly social acquisi- 
tions by our prospective neighbors. 
As we, are rather a sociable chap 
ourself we should not have thought 
of it, but this idea was quietly but 
firmly imparted to us by our wife. 
We were told that a residential 
quarter of the town, where people 
of education and family standing 
lived, was different in many ways 
from a neighborhood of noises and 


smells such as we had been accus- 
tomed to. We were told that our 
habit of going about in corduroys 
and riding leathers was undignified ; 
that of passing Canadian compli- 
ments over the back fence with the 
French blacksmith was contra 
bonos mores, and that in other 
Ways our manners and methods 
were open to objection by edu- 
cated persons. 
PREPARATION. 

We informed her that we were 
liberally educated, and were in- 
formed in our turn that while the 
fact was in a certain sense true, 
that few if any indications of that 
fact remained in evidence. 

And so, acting under the uxorial 
spur, we honestly tried to curb our 
propensity to be free and easy with 
every one; to cultivate repose of 
manner; to abstain from sitting 
with our feet higher than our head; 
to refrain from a propensity to joke, 
and to withhold from doing other 
delightfully natural things. In a 
measure we were successful. lor 
instance, we could enter and leave 
a room fairly well, but this acquisi- 
tion cost us, in addition to the ex- 
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pense of the book on “Correct 
Form,” about ten dollars for a cut 
glass dish, the only one we pos- 
sessed, and a severe fall, caused by 
inadvertently backing out of our 
room in time to meet our wife with 
the aforesaid dish. Our explana- 
tions were received with marked 
coldness. 

Well, the time came for our mi- 
gration and with the assistance of two 
men and a wheelbarrow we trans- 
ported our lares and penates to our 
domicile in what may be known as 
the Greek Quarter. We are de- 
lighted with the change. In place 
of brick and mortar walls we are 
surrounded by fifty acres of field, 
river, swamp and woodland. In 
place of zephyrs from the stables, 
we have the fog-laden east winds 
from our rugged New England 
coast, which in winter blow directly 
through our modest dwelling, and 
cause the shuddering quicksilver of 
our thermometer to retire promptly 
out of sight in the bottom of the 
tube. We have exchanged the yells 
of teamsters, the chatter of French 
visitors at the blacksmith shop, the 
clang of the anvil and the squealing 
of tortured horses for the merry 
voices of children (about thirty-six 
of the neighborhood accumulation 
critically superintending the disem- 
barkment of our goods from the 
wheelbarrow) during the day, and 
a sepulchral quiet at night that is 
suggestive of ghosts and other post 
mortem characters. 

ORIENTIRUNG. 

We admired the house very much, 
although, having been from our 
earliest years accustomed to straight 
stairs, the landings bothered us a 








good deal, especially in the dark, 
when we frequently brought up 
with joltingly irritating violence 
against stair rails or corner brack- 
ets that appeared to exercise both 
ingenuity and malevolence in reach- 
ing out and striking us in unpro- 
tected and super-sensitive places. 

It was some time before we and 
our family got used to the polished 
floor of the dining room, any un- 
guarded or abrupt entry into that 
room being followed by a vibrant 
crash, as the unfortunate fell to 
the floor with violence. 

Knowing, however, that the path 
to social eminence was strewn with 
obstacles often insurmountable, we 
nursed our bruises, studied faith- 
fully our book on “Correct Form,” put 
on high collars, and (when we 
didn’t forget it) tried hard to keep 
our shoulders back. 

The neighborhood is clean, quiet, 
and much more than “eminently re- 
spectable,” indeed, remarkable for 
dignity, solidity and importance; it 
is more than that, distinctively lit- 
erary. 

There is, of course, the member 
of the bar bowed beneath the 
weight of learning, the clergyman 
and author, several professors con- 
nected with the leading educational 
institutions of the town, active and 
retired business men, the medical 
authority, the high churchman, 
music teachers, instructors in art, 
in short, the usual assortment of a 
good quarter of a college town. 

FASHION PLATES. 


The question of dress has been a 
fruitful subject of discussion in our 
family. It is contended by our 
wife that we do not dress well. This 
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is true, we do not. As a boy we 
were clad in the cast-off garments 
of our elders, made over by an old 
lady whose entire outfit consisted 
of a pair of shears, a darning needle, 
some yellow wax and a ball of pack 
thread, and whose sole idea of style 
and fit was derived from the baggy 
and misshapen garments of her 
helpmate, a bowed and snuffy old 
gentlemen of eighty years. 

As a youth we were so rarely 
treated to a new suit, that an event 
of the kind was openly commented 
on by our friends, and we were em- 
barrassed and made dreadfully un- 
happy by our glaring publicity. 
And we have never got over this 
feeling. We admire good clothes, 
but dread wearing them, and in the 
rare periods in our life that are 
marked by the advent of a new hat 
we are reduced to confusion by the 
mildest comment on the same. 

Now the corduroys suited us. 
They were warm in winter and cool 
in summer, they were smooth and 
adaptable to every movement; they 
were unobtrusive and homelike, and 
it was in bitterness of spirit that we 
laid them aside. 

Most of the men in our neighbor- 
hood dress well. On Sundays and 
festal occasions immaculate Prince 
Alberts and silk hats are by no 
means infrequent. As the season 
grows colder, box overcoats of the 
latest style in fit and material ap- 
pear, and we are on the watch for 
the gradual invasion of spats. As 
yet nobody has appeared in them, 
but we still look for them confi- 
dently, and even go so far as to hope 
that we may not go through life 
spatless ourself. 





CLASSICS. 

Many of our neighbors have been 
abroad, and their knowledge of for- 
eign tongues is polyglot. Both the 
dead and living languages are read 
and spoken fluently. Greek, Latin, 
Sanscrit, Old English, Anglo-Sax- 
on, French, German, Spanish and 
Italian are fluently championed. 
Indeed, some of our neighbors have 
written books, articles both scien- 
tific and educational, and some are 
even now engaged in well-defined 
efforts to revolutionize educational 
methods by new and complete 
works of great philological value. 

And so in the midst of surround- 
ings of so bewildering a nature, we 
are slowly becoming acclimated, 
gradually coming, like infants, to 
feel our feet and to walk a little. 
Of some of our successes and fail- 
ures we will later speak in detail. 


Il. 
A FASHIONABLE ROUT. 


We had been in our new neigh- 
borhood for a few weeks and had 
been well received by the neighbors, 
many of whom, _ irreproachably 
gowned and gloved, had called on 
our wife. As these calls had been 
for the most part in the afternoon, 
she was spared any mortification 
that our unguarded remarks or 
seedy appearance might have caused 
her. 

But an invitation to the lawyer’s 
house to meet some social lion 
opened up to the eyes of our wife 
almost unlimited opportunities in 
either direction. This was duly im- 
pressed on us by our helpmeet and 
we were made to understand clearly 
that upon our conduct and appearance 
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everything depended. Either our star 
would be in the ascendant, or, like the 
“star of treason” in the reading book, 
would “descend to eternal night.” 

IN TRAINING. 


With the view of avoiding this 
hideous contingency, we set our- 
selves to work to undergo a vigor- 
ous course of mental training to 
meet all demands of an intellectual 
nature that might be made upon 
us. We reflected that we would 
meet the Greek Professor, and we 
at once waded into Greek articles 
de and an which we vaguely re- 
membered to have been a fruitful 
subject of discussion in our far- 
away school days. 

We considered the probability of 
meeting the Professor of Ancient 
History, and to avoid the untoward 
results of a fall at the hands of this 
gentleman we hunted up an old vol- 
ume of “Freeman’s Outlines of His- 
tory” and fell to with determination. 

We knew that our French had 
been hopelessly corrupted by our 
business associations with brick- 
yard Canadians, and we took a men- 
tal oath not to be led into any dis- 
cussion with the French Instructor, 
that called for quotations in that 
tongue. We had mental reserva- 
tions of equal pungency as to our 
ability to converse in the guttural 
accents of Deutchland, and so de- 
cided after deep thought to avoid 
anything like an open engagement 
with the German Instructor, and to 
confine ourself to a mild discussion 
of the relative influence of Kant and 
Hegel from a psychological point 
of view. 

“Hector Berlioz’s Modern Or- 


chestration” and Philip Hale’s criti- 
cisms in the Boston papers gave us 
some ideas, chiefly dyspeptic, of the 
progress in musical thought, while 
“Lessing’s Laocoon,” a vague remi- 
niscence of our school days, furnished 
us with mental pabulum of an artistic 
nature. 

In this way did we strive to fit our- 
self,at least partially, to pass the social 
examination that we felt was before us. 


GIRDING ON OUR ARMOR. 


Another thing that disturbed us was 
the necessity of wearing a dress coat. 
Now we had never worn a dress coat, 
our wildest ambitions never having 
gone beyond the cutaway. On one 
occasion to attend a funeral we had, 
in deference to the occasion, borrowed 
a Prince Albert and purchased a white 
necktie in which we arrayed ourself, 
and we shall never forget how, when 
our carriage by mistake or design left 
us a mile from home, we strode home- 
ward, amid the outspoken comment of 
the populace, which wondered but re- 
joiced exceedingly over our metamor- 
phosis. 

And so, although we chafed sorely 
over this necessity, we yielded, as so 
many before us have yielded, to the 
force of circumstances. 

When the evening came for the 
social event we were keyed up to the 
highest point, possibly a trifle over- 
trained, but scenting battle and eager 
for the trial. True, our unfamiliar and 
uncomfortable harness put us at a dis- 
advantage (we are never so comfort- 
able as when we have our hands in 
our pockets), and we must confess 
that we were a trifle nervous and a 
little muddled by the manifold injunc- 
tions of our wife, who manifested a 
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deplorable lack of confidence in our 
generalship. 

Owing to the secretive disposition 
of a refractory collar button, most of 
the guests had arrived when we were 
announced, and the din of general 
conversation was deafening. This 
tended to put us at our ease, and as 
we were hospitably and pleasantly 
welcomed by our hosts we soon com- 
menced to chirp and try our wings a 
little. We had heard that a good lis- 
tener often gets the reputation of be- 
ing a brilliant talker, and had we acted 
on that principle all would have been 
well. But we were so loaded down 
with miscellaneous information ac- 
quired during our week of toil, that 
we must needs unload a little for the 
benefit of some one, and so, after see- 
ing our wife engaged in earnest con- 
versation with a distinguished doctor 
of iivinity over Wely’s offertoire in 
E flat, and the prospect of a vox hu- 
mana in the new organ, we proceeded 
to tackle the Greek Professor. 


WE MAKE THINGS LIVELY FOR THE 
PROFESSOR OF GREEK. 

Now the Greek Professor wanted to 
talk about his baby boy’s predilection 
for running away and causing the 
neighborhood to frequently organize 
into searching parties, and we should 
have encouraged him, but we artfully 
turned the conversation to Greek and 
delivered the first blow, a swinging 
right intended for a knockout blow, 
upon Xenophon’s use of article de. 

The Professor ducked nimbly and 
countered with a dissertation on the 
“reason for the early disuse of the di- 
gamma.” 

This was a staggerer for us, and as 
we knew nothing about the digamma 





we came up very groggy and sparred 
cautiously to regain our wind. As the 
Professor was himself a little winded 
from his exertions, we put in an upper 
cut in the shape of an argument that, 
while until fecently the weight of 
authority was with the Professor, 
Professor Littleoffski, of the Uni- 
versity of St. Petersburg, had written 
a dissertation in which he claimed 
that the digamma was used as late as 
the Christian Era. 

This proved an extinguisher for the 
Professor and he promptly went down 
and out, and we turned to demolish a 
new opponent. 


ANGLO-SAXON HAS NO TERRORS FOR 
US. 

We met him in the person of the 
Professor of English and Anglo- 
Saxon, a most dignified and courteous 
gentleman of about our age. Like 
the Professor of Greek, this gentle- 
man was peaceably inclined and 
showed a marked preference for con- 
versation upon topics that ordinarily 
would have interested us keenly, but 
his innate courtesy would not allow 
him to balk our evident desire to dis- 
cuss the racial kinship existing be- 
tween the Anglo-Saxon and the an- 
cient German dialects, and the influ- 
ence on the former by the seven inva- 
sions of England bythe Teutonic races. 

We found the Professor so well 
posted in this subject that we were 
put to great straits to maintain our 
position. Seeing our distress the Pro- 
fessor pressed us so hard that we were 
rapidly breaking ground, when as if 
by an inspiration we staggered the 
Professor by claiming with much ap- 
parent frankness, that while we did 
not doubt the Professor’s profound 











erudition on a subject about which we 
knew but little, still we were quite sure 
that Dafydd ab Gwilym, one of the 
leading Welsh poets and scholars, 
took the opposite view, and we com- 
pleted his bewilderment by improvis- 
ing the following sweet little Welsh 
gem, in support of our proposition :— 

“Fjrrd glymra edrijj gnuirrg 

Balr kymric dnaric edulbrrj.” 

The Professor was utterly unable to 
answer this argument and retired in 
great disorder, while several of the 
guests who were listening to the dis- 
cussion regarded us with the deepest 
veneration. 

WATERLOO. 

For a while our efforts to engage 
some one in discussion over scientific 
or classical points were fruitless,as the 
guests for some unaccountable reason, 
at least unaccountable to us, preferred 
to talk on topics of everyday interest, 
golf, football, rummage sales, politics, 
housekeeping and subjects of similar 
nature. 

But at last we succeeded in getting 
the Professor of History in a corner 
and at once engaged him. Fora while 
he kept us from historical discussion 
by artfully talking about his horse, and 
trying to awaken an interest in the 
subject by asking us what had become 
of our riding pony and other questions 
of common and kindly interest, but in 
vain, for we deftly turned the conver- 
sation to historical topics by drawing 
a parallel between the modern Ken- 
tucky singlefooter and the sumpter 
mule that Alexander rode in his cam- 
paigns. 

To this the Professor of History, 
now fairly at bay, took exception, and 
claimed that Alexander never rode a 
mule, but that on occasions of actual 
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battle he descended from a gorgeous 
palanquin and mounted a magnificent 
charger. 

Several sharp exchanges took place 
between us, in which the Professor of 
History, thoroughly at home in his 
subject, had rather the advantage, and 
the discussion attracted several per- 
sons to our vicinity, among whom was 
the Professor of Greek. Wishing to 
demonstrate the correctness of our 
theory and to extinguish the Professor 
of History, we remarked that we were 
quite correct in our premises, having 
recently read it in the original Latin 
of Demosthenes. 

There was a dreadful pause, broken 
by the clear and incisive accents of the 
Professor of Greek, who said dryly: 
“Mr. S is indeed fortunate in be- 
ing singled out for the unique distinc- 
tion of having read Demosthenes in 
the original Latin. Such of us who 
have only read him in the Greek cer- 
tainly congratulate our friend.” 

The circle broke up and we were 
left stranded, a ringing in our ears 
and a blur before our eyes through 
which we dimly discerned the crim- 
soned countenance of our wife, who 
had approached the group in season to 
witness our discomfiture. 





SYMPATHY WITH THE AFFLICTED. 

The arrival of refreshments di- 
verted attention from us, and we im- 
proved the occasion to take a hurried 
walk. 


“Forth from out the mighty forest 
Rushed the maddened Hiawatha.” 


On our return we hung around the 
entry and kept very quiet until the 
time came for our departure. As we 
walked musingly and sadly homeward, 
our wife feelingly remarked that if we 
had paid as much attention to our 
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book on “Correct Form” as we had in 
looking up information about which 
nobody cared, we would have known, 
without having every one laughing at 
us, that it was not the proper thing 
to button up our dress coat. 

And thus we were forcibly brought 
to a realizing sense of the truth of 
Scott’s lines :— 

“Oh, woman in our hour of ease, 
* * * * 


When pain and anguish wring the brow 
A ministering angel thou.” 


III. 
DIE WEIBESVEREINIGUNG. 


Some few weeks after our experi- 
ence at the house of the wife of the 
member of the bar (this sounds like 
the “House that Jack built”), we were 
made very happy by an event that in 
our unworthiness and humility we had 
scarcely dared to anticipate. An unex- 
pected legacy would have made us 
complacently reminiscent over ex- 
tremely shaky financial crises, and 
have put us in a position to contemp- 
late the future joyously; an appoint- 
ment to a lucrative sinecure would 
have enabled us to cast care to the 
winds, “Away with melancholy”; an 
invitation to make a continental trip at 
the expense of a client would have ex- 
panded our heart to a delightfully 
apoplectic degree; but the unexpected 
honor to which we were treated was 
so far beyond these that we felt at 
once rich, honored and travelled. 

What can it have been to have so 
completely thrown us off our poise? 
We who have for years received the 
buffets of fortune and its meagre com- 
pensations for said buffets with well 
dissembled indifference,—we mention 
it with deference, veneration, awe and 
bated breath; we whisper it with a 





swelling in the throat, a dimness of the 
eyes and a thankfulness in the heart 
that is almost beyond expression— 
our wife was admitted to full member- 
ship in the Weibesvereinigung!! ad- 
mitted after an obstinate contest last- 
ing a whole year, admitted after 
reading the resolution and moving 
the previous question, and amend- 
ing the resolution and amending 
the amendment to the resolution, 
and amending the amendment to 
the amendment to the _ resolution, 
and calling for the yeas and nays, 
and doubting the vote, and polling 
the house, and objecting to the 
count, and adjourning, and dissolv- 
ing, and taking recesses, and recon- 
vening and administering cloture, 
and refusing to allow cloture to be 
administered, and objecting to the 
lady as out of order, and claiming 
the floor, and rising to a point of or- 
der, and being declared out of order, 
and other proceedings of great par- 
liamentary technicality. 

Whether it was due to a deadlock 
over members of the waiting list, in 
which our wife appeared as a dark 
horse, or to our recent emersion 
from the sloughs of corduroys and 
leggings, or to the engaging traits of 
our wife’s husband, we cannot say, 
and ‘although we incline to the lat- 
ter reason, we do not care particular- 
ly. We, that is, our wife, are there, 
and our respectability, nay, our social 
standing is fixed beyond cavil. 


ITS AIMS. 


The aim of this worthy’ and 
weighty aggregation of bluestock- 
ings, this union of pince-nezzed and 
spectacled delvers after the true 
nuggets of wisdom, is threefold: 











First, to develop knowledge of par- 
liamentary procedure. Second, to 
encourage general information, in- 
cluding our first century, the gentle 
arts of tatting, hamburg edging, 
battenburg, plain sewing and hem- 
stitching. Third, and here we bor- 
row for a moment the language we 
years ago learned from our delight- 
ful associations with the Velocipede 
Club, the Exeter Whist Club and 
kindred organizations to which we 
once belonged, “to knock spots out 
of any other organization going.” 


OTHER CLUBS. 


It differs from the Hither and 
Yon Club in many respects. While 
the Hither and Yon Club are read- 
ing “Childe Harold,” the Weibes- 
vereinigung is working overtime on 
the Stamp Act and the Continental 
Congress. 

While the H. & Y. are fairly 
thrilled over the mysteries of a new 
stitch for piazza scarfs, the Wv. are 
turning out battenburg doilies for 
afternoon teas in bewildering pro- 
fusion. 

The Wvy. also claims precedence 
over the Daily Happenings Club. 
This latter organization likewise 
conducts its meetings with due re- 
gard for the forms prescribed by 
Cushing, elects its members only 
after a rigid examination into their 
manners, morals, “race, age and 
previous condition of servitude.” 

The D. H. C. aims to keep au 
courant of the times, paying particu- 
lar attention to the daily issues of 
our uncensored press, and for this 
purpose takes the New York Times, 
the Chicago Tribune, the Saturday 
Evening Express and Town Topics. 
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There are several D. H. Clubs, it 
being well understood that any per- 
son failing to satisfy the critical in- 
spection of the membership com- 
mittee of one D. H. C. can get up a 
club of her own. 

But there is but one—but one 
Weibesvereinigung. 

There are other clubs, not dis- 


‘tinctly local, but more or less exotic 


as far as the Greek Quarter is con- 
cerned. These clubs are for the 
most part sectarian organizations, 
whose main objects are the aggran- 
dizement of the particular church to 
which the members belong, and the 
incidental enjoyment of amateur 
theatricals, chaperoned dances, food 
fairs and candy pulls. But in these 
we have no particular interest, for 
the affairs of the Wv. have occupied 
a considerable part of our time, al- 
most to the exclusion of our busi- 
ness interests. 

It is a rule of this most worthy 
organization that new members 
must be tried as by fire to see if they 
are dross or pure gold. This is ac- 
complished not by means of physical 
initiations, but by mental tasks of 
great difficulty, which call for a pro- 
digious amount of hard study and 
patient research. 

So we were not surprised when 
our wife came home from one of the 
weekly meetings with a look of 
great importance on her face and 
lodged a peremptory demand for 
unlimited reference books in order 
to successfully cope with an assign- 
ment upon “The Controversy 
as to Parliamentary Authority dur- 
ing the Pre-Revolutionary Strug- 


gle.” 
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WE IMPROVE OUR MIND. 


For seven mortal days from that 
time the very atmosphere of our 
little dwelling fairly quivered with 
historical suggestions. Often we 
could see by the simple process of 
closing our eyes, a long procession 
of colonels, governors, lieutenant 
governors, members of the General 
Court, Cushings, Hancocks, Otises, 
Adamses, MHutchinsons, Olivers, 
Royalists, rebels, Tories, all clad in 
satin smalls, silk stockings and red 
morocco shoes, and all staring re- 
proachfully at us as if we alone were 
instrumental in disturbing them in 
their long sleep. 

And we found no difficulty in 
closing qur eyes whenever we got 
the chance, for the greater part ot 
our time during our waking hours 
was spent in trips to the library to 
secure reference books covering the 
points in issue. During these few 
but long days we carried to our 
house no fewer than twenty-eight 
books of reference and other books, 
all of them heavy, unwieldly books 
of many pounds weight each, among 
which were selected volumes of En- 
cyclopedia Brittanica, Johnson’s 
and the American, Bryce’s Amer- 
ican Commonwealth, Dictionary of 
Synonyms, Familiar Quotations, 
and Hosmer’s American Statesmen. 

The pleasant relaxations of music 
and magazines that made our even- 
ings so delightful were given up, 
and every moment was devoted to 
study. 

The night before the meeting at 
which all this concentrated knowl- 
edge was to be poured out in the 
shape of oratorical nuggets, we 
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went to bed greatly fagged with the 
unusual exertion of reaching up 
and taking down our entire collec- 
tion of bound volumes of Harper's. 
About midnight we awoke and 
heard the sound of a voice in the 
rooms below. Cautiously creeping 
down the stairs and peering into the 
study, we beheld the wife of our 
bosom, with the fires of intellectual 
ardor shining through her specta- 
cles, delivering herself of the fol- 
lowing preamble to her “assign- 
ment” :— 

“Mrs. President”—a graceful sal- 
utation—‘“and ladies,”—another wide- 
ly comprehensive obeisance,—“it is 
difficult, if not impossible in the few 
minutes one can snatch from the 
manifold but necessary duties per- 
taining to a household, to do more 
than to vaguely outline the events 
of the period fraught with so many 
vital interests to us, the descendants 


- of the heroes of—” 


But this was enough for us and 
we crawled back to bed. 

The next day we were unusually 
busy, but on our return after a day’s 
absence, we were informed by our 
wife that her effort had been favor- 
ably received and most courteously 
commented on by the members of 
the Wv. 

APPRECIATION. 


A few days afterwards at the rail- 
road station, while waiting for the 
8.59 train for Boston, we overheard 
three members of the Wv. talking 
over the meeting, somewhat as fol- 
lows :— 

“Good morning, Mrs. B. I was 
sorry not to have been able to attend 
the last meeting of the Wv. and so 











disappointed at not hearing dear 
Mrs. S’s. paper. I understand it 
was very good.” 

“Yes, it was well written and well 
delivered, and showed a good com- 
mand over the subject.” 

“What was the subject, Mrs. B.?” 

“Well, now let me see, it was 
something about the Adamses, 
wasn’t it, Mrs. F.?” 

“Why, yes, I think so, Mrs. B., but 
I cannot really say. You see Mrs. 
T. and Miss W. and I were so in- 
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terested in tatting those doilies for 
the food fair, that we didn’t listen 
very much. Have you seen the pat- 
terns?” and thereupon an immedi- 
ate exhibition was insisted on, and 
the long days of laborious prepara- 
tion and research were forgotten. 
We took our train musing on this 
particular species of the “touch of 
nature that maketh the whole world 
kin,” and realizing as never before 
the great educational benefits that 
these clubs must confer. 


(To be continued.) 


Vox Humana 


Charlotte Becker 


AM so weary, dear, of this gray living, 
So weary of the lonely, barren days, 
Of smiling when my heart is faint and hungry 
For want of you, and your sweet, madd’ning ways. 


How strange it was you did not know I loved you, 
That your least word found echo in my heart; 

That when you thought me careless and unheeding, 
It took my fiercest strength to play the part. 


I dared not lift my eyes lest they betray me, 
Nor let a traitor word wake your alarms, 
When all my soul cried out in stifled longing 

To conquer Fate and fold you in my arms. 


I wonder if—could circumstance have loosed me, 
And let my lips speak truths you dreamed not of— 

You would have listened to my eager pleading, 
And friendliness have ripened into love? 


Ah well, my questioning must go unanswered— 
Thank God, I did not make you sorrow-wise— 

And yet, dear love, it is my greatest comfort 
That some day you may know my sacrifice! 




















A Man, a Maid and a Motor 


By Charles Battell Loomis 


T the breakfast table on the 
morning before Christmas 
Miss Mabel Maxwell said, 


looking up from a letter she 
had just received, “Esther, Tom is 
coming home after all. He says that 
he has made an arrangement with one 
of the other partners, by which he 
can get away for a week. Isn’t it 
splendid. I haven’t seen Tom since 
he went out to Chicago, five years ago. 
You’ve never seen him, have you?” 

Esther blushed a delightful shade 
of red as she answered in the nega- 
tive. She blushed where some girls 
smiled or looked interested. 

“T do hope you'll like him,” said 
Mabel. “He’s tall and very fair. And 
so bashful. He’ll probably avoid you, 
and be dying to talk to you.” 

“Yes, Tom’s shy as a mountain 
goat,” said Jack, Mabel’s younger 
brother. “You'll have to corner him, 
Esther, and talk up. He’s only twen- 
ty-six, and he isn’t used to girls, you 
know.” 

Again Esther blushed, but this time 
a mischievous look came into her 
eyes. She would try to cure Tom of 
his bashfulness. Twenty-six, and 
bashful ! 

After breakfast Jack 
Mabel in the hall, and said: 

“Say, Sisterino, wouldn’t it be 
rather nice if Tom fell in love with 
Esther ?” 

“You're a silly boy,” said his sister, 
who was a year older than he, and 


corralled 


twenty years wiser. But there is 
reason to think that the thought was 
not new to her. Certainly she loved 
her old college chum well enough to 
wish her for a real sister. But Jack’s 
method of speech was: rather brutal, 
and she gave him no encouragement. 

Esther Hathorne was spending the 
Christmas holidays with the Max- 
wells, who lived on the Sound, not far 
from Stamford. She and Mabel had 
spent four years together at Vassar, 
and they were more sisterlike than 
sisters,—than some sisters, that is. 

While Tom Maxwell, who had been 
speeding across states from Chicago, 
was entering the suburban section of 
the metropolis, another Tom, whose 
last name was Hardin, was hurriedly 
packing his valise in order to catch 
the 4.03 train for Stamford and her 
sister towns. He had accepted an in- 
vitation to join a house party at 
Raven Crest, which, as all the world 
knows, or that portion of it, at least, 
that reads the papers, is owned by 
Archie MacQuoid, who is only twen- 
ty-two, and yet a sextuple millionaire 
in his own right. 

Tom Hardin, son of Hardin, the 
copper king, also well known to read- 
ers of society notes, was called the 
giant cherub by his regimental com- 
rades, because of his fair and cherubic 
face, which crowned some six feet of 
body. 

His six feet (and two legs, to be ex- 
plicit) stood him in good stead when 
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he tried to catch the 4.03, for he had 
not a minute when he stepped from 
the cab and started to run through the 
Grand Central station, and most men 
would have given it up as an impossi- 
bility, and taken the next train. 

The man who had just come in 
from Chicago had four minutes to 
make the shift from one train to the 
other, but he gave it up because a 
lady asked him a question, and be- 
tween stammering and yammering 
and trying to answer her and not be 
overcome by his bashfulness, he took 
so long about it that when he finally 
managed to tell her that the station 
had been wholly altered since he was 
last in it, he discovered that the gate 
had been closed and he would be 
forced to take the next train for his 
parents’ home. 

Meanwhile Jack Maxwell had in- 
sisted that Esther go down to the sta- 
tion with Patrick to get his brother. 
“You'll have a chance to cure him of 
his bashfulness on the way up. Pat 
can walk back. Tom knows how to 
run an auto, and by the time you 
reach the house he'll be broken to 
travelling with you and conversation 
with him will be possible. Otherwise 
he'll be afraid to say a word to you 
and I'll feel like kicking him.” 

“I don’t quite like going down 
alone,” said Esther. 

“You won't be alone. Pat will take 
you down and will wait until the train 
comes and then Tom will be with you. 
You must call him Tom and act as if 
you were his sister. That’s the only 
way to treat him. If you act reserved 
he’ll act worse and he’ll be simply im- 
possible.” 

“Jack’s right,” said Mabel. “Tom 
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will really be delighted to see you, 
but he’ll be very chilling and reserved 
and you must simply break the ice by 
calling him Tom and telling him you 
feel as if you’d always known him.” 

“Well, I do feel that way, I’ve heard 
so much about him and sent so many 
messages to him.” 

“Why, of course, and you must 
make him feel it, too.” 

“I'd give five cents to see Tom 
when Pat brings him up to the auto 
and sees Esther. Gee!” 

“My son,” said Mrs. Maxwell, 
“how often have I asked you not to 
use that vulgar word?” 

“Lost count, mother,” said Jack, 
stooping to kiss her as he passed out 
of the room. 

The 4.03 whirled along the in- 
dented coast line of Connecticut, and 
at last a slackening of her speed told 
Tom Hardin that he was nearing his 
destination. He took his suit case out 
of the rack and started for the door, 
being a thorough New Yorker and 
never losing the precious moments 
that cluster around car egress and in- 
gress. 

He expected to be met by his old 
college chum, Archie MacQuoid, of 
Raven Crest, but he did not see the 
latter’s automobile at the station. He 
left the car and looked around, not 
caring to take a cab until he was sure 
that there was no one to meet him. 

Now it so happened that when Pat- 
rick had driven the automobile of the 
Maxwells to the station he left Esther 
in it and went into the baggage-room 
to find out what had happened to a 
certain Christmas package that had 
gone wrong. He cautioned her not 
to touch the lever. 
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“T’ll be back, ma’am, before the 
train comes.” 

“Well, be sure to,” said Esther, 
“because I don’t know Mr. Maxwell.” 

But he did not come back, for the 
matter of the Christmas package 
took up his entire intelligence (not a 
large stock) and made him dead to 
all else. 

However, Esther was not afraid 
that the machine would run away 
with her, and she rather enjoyed the 
thought of picking her bashful 
friend out of the crowd. 

The train stopped and a tall, blonde 
young man got off and looked bash- 
ful, as she thought, although it was 
really an expression of uncertainty, as 
there was nothing bashful about Tom 
Hardin. 

He walked up the platform looking 
for the automobile, and when he 
came opposite her she called out with 
an assumption of camaraderie that sat 
remarkably well on her, “I guess 
you’re looking for me, Tom.” 

Tom Hardin stopped, looked at her, 
took in her beauty in a moment, dis- 
missed as impossible the thought that 
had flitted through his mind, and de- 
cided quickly that this was a charm- 
ing member of the house party, prob- 
ably a bachelor maid used to taking 
care of herself and fully capable 
of taking him up in the auto without 
any assistance from him, which was 
lucky, as he did not know how to run 
one himself, preferring horseflesh to 
any self-propelling machines. 

“T—am—Tom,” said he, with a cer- 
tain amount of hesitancy, which Es- 
ther magnified ten-fold to fit her pre- 
conception. 

“Well, I’m Esther. Jump in.” 
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Now he knew what he was at. He 
had often heard Archie MacQuoid 
speak about Esther Merle, an old 
friend of the family, of no little ec- 
centricity, but of sterling worth. 

He extended his hand just as he 
would have done it to a fellow, and 
said heartily: “Glad to meet you, 
Esther. If you don’t like me to call 
you Esther, just say so.” 

“But I do like it, between people 
who know all about each other, even 
if they haven’t met.” 

“Surely. How are they all? Got 
a full house?” 

“So so. We're all there. Will you 
wait for Pat or will you start it?” 

“Oh, there’s a Pat, is there? I 
thought you were running it. 
Where’ll he sit? On my lap or— 
where’ll he sit?” 

“He isn’t necessary at all,” said 
Esther, feeling that Tom was under- 
going a regular January thaw. If 
this was bashfulness she would like to 
know what assurance was. And yet 
she liked it. After all, why should not 
he be perfectly outspoken and simple. 
They had heard about each other for 
the last six years. They had sent 
each other regards in letter after let- 
ter, and nothing save actual associa- 
tion was needed to make them old 
friends. 

“Well,” said Tom to himself, “if 
Pat isn’t necessary that’s a different 
guess from the one that I would have 
made.” Out loud he said very 
calmly, although his heart was begin- 
ning to thump, “Do you know how to 
run this?” 

“I? Mercy, no. I was almost 
afraid to sit in it alone, for fear it 
might take it into its head to start.” 
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“Take it into its cylinder head is 
more accurate,” said Tom. “Well, 
perhaps we'd better wait for Pat.” 

“No, no,” said Esther. “You 
know how to run it, and he’s awfully 
dense, really.” 

Tom dug his heels into the floor 
and tried to look unconcerned. If 
Esther Merle, who was a thorough- 
bred, thought that he knew how to 
manage an automobile, he’d die before 
he’d undeceive her. 

“I never ran one just like this. It 
looks simpler than some of them.” 

“It must be simple or Pat wouldn’t 
have learned to run it. I remember he 
pulled that long thing to start it.” 

“Of course,’ said Tom. “That 
long thing, as you call it, is a lever. 
Well, bid good-by to home and 
mother—er—Esther, for I am going 
to give you the ride of your life.” 

“Will you go fast? How jolly. 
Pat is always so afraid he'll be ar- 
rested for fast driving that there’s no 
fun going out with him.” 

Tom pulled the lever and the ma- 
chine leaped forward gaily. The 
road before him was wide and 
straight, but for caution’s sake he fid- 
dled around for the brake, and inci- 
dentally made the machine cut the let- 
ter O on the hard macadamized road. 

“What'd you do that for?” said 
Esther, her heart in her mouth. 

“Wanted to get the hang of it,” said 
Tom with perfect truth. His next at- 
tempt was more successful, or per- 
haps less so, according as you meas- 
ure success. He found the brake, but 
he and Esther nearly broke the dash- 
board, not having expected to stop 
going so soon. 

“Oh, I beg a thousand pardons,” 
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said Tom. “I didn’t know she'd 
mind so quickly. Are you hurt?” 

“No, it wasn’t quite as bad as a 
Broadway trolley.” 

Tom now backed the machine and 
then went forward and turned a cir- 
cle or two, and then feeling that he 
had got the hang of it and wondering 
why he had never cared to run one 
before, so fascinating it seemed, he 
let her go straight ahead and they 
soon left the station and Patrick be- 
hind them. 

Tom returned to something that 
was uppermost in his mind. 

“Do you know it seems funny my 
calling you Esther at the start this 
way?” 

“Why funny? Esther is my name. 
It would have been funny if you had 
called me Vashti. But I must say I 
didn’t expect from what I had heard 
of you that you would do it until you 
had been here several days.” 

“Why, what had you heard of me,” 
said Tom, interested in a moment. 

“Why, you know you're awfully 
shy.” 

“You’re the first one who ever 
dared tell me so to my face,” said 
Tom, laughing. “Was it shyness 
that made me call you Esther at the 
drop of the hat? You know in books 
a fellow doesn’t call a girl Esther, or 
whatever her name is, until he’s 
known her a long time and perhaps 
proposed to her once or twice, and 
then when she accepts him he says, 
‘Miss Thingumbob — er — Esther,’ 
and she starts and draws away and 
then her head falls on his shoulder 
and—the author signs his name to the 
thing.” 

Esther now felt that Tom did not 
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need any more thawing out. In fact, 
it seemed to her that the weather was 
getting sloppy and she determined to 
change his mood. 

“Don’t be nonsensical,” said she in 
an elder sister tone. You called me 
Esther because Mabel and I have 
been like sisters for years, ever since 
we were at Vassar together—” 

Tom stared at her and applied the 
brake at the same time. ‘“Who’s 
Mabel?” he exploded, as he struck 
the dashboard. 

As Esther righted herself in her 
seat again, she said, referring to the 
question and not the sudden stop, “Is 
that a Chicago variety ?” 

Tom started to answer, but the ma- 
chine tried to climb the bank at that 
minute, so he waited until he had 
gained control of it and then he said: 

“T didn’t see any joke or make any. 
I merely wanted to know who Mabel 
was who has been a sister to you ever 
since you left Vassar. I thought you 
were a Wellesley girl.” 

And now he had to pass a van, and 
devoted his whole attention to keep- 
ing the machine on a straight course. 
3ut he had noticed that Esther had 
not yet screamed at any of his driving 
vagaries, and he felt that whether she 
hailed from Vassar or Wellesley was 
immaterial—she was about as near 
right as any woman he had ever met, 
and he was glad that he had ac- 
cepted Archie’s invitation to the 
house party. 

For a few minutes nothing was 
said. The road was straight and 
free from vehicles, and he went at a 
rate that caused them both to take 
their breath in gasps. This was cer- 
tainly an exhilarating sport with a 
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pretty girl at your side who allowed 
you to call her by her first name at 
once, and yet who was thoroughly 
feminine and womanly. 

It was Esther who spoke first. 
“Isn’t this delightful?” said she. 
“But don’t you think we’d better be 
going back to the house?” 

“Goodness,” said Tom, putting on 
the brake, but this time remembering 
to apply it with circumspection. 
“Am I twisted in the points of the 
compass? I thought I was going to 
Raven Crest as fast as I could.” 

Esther looked at Tom in astonish- 
ment. “I dare say you are. I be- 
lieve Raven Crest is straight ahead, 
but I don’t quite see what Raven 
Crest has to do with you or me. I 
am not acquainted with any million- 
aires, and I don’t believe you are 
either, from Mabel’s accounts.” 

“There’s Mabel again,” said Tom. 
“You tell Mabel when you see her 
that while I don’t think there is any 
particular virtue in either knowing or 
being a millionaire, that I don’t feel 
like cutting Archie just because he 
has several millions, because he might 
cut me for the same reason. It isn’t 
my fault that I’m a millionaire, you 
know. I didn’t get the money my- 
self. It was the governor that did it, 
and he’s made me learn a trade, be- 
cause he thinks I may drop what he 
picked up.” 

What was the man talking about? 
Esther began to wonder whether 
Mabel’s brother was quite right, for 
there was certainly neither humor nor 
sense in what he was saying. 

But before she could question him 
the machine began to “vibrate.” 
Whether Tom felt that he had learned 
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all its curves and could afford to be 
careless or not will never be known, 
but it is a fact that it now be- 
gan to zigzag in a manner highly 
alarming. 

But Esther, who had absolute faith 
in Tom’s ability to manage the thing, 
even if he was talking nonsense, sim- 
ply gripped the seat and went on talk- 
ing. 

“Tom Maxwell, what are you talk- 
ing about ?” 

Tom held the machine to the middle 
of the road for several rods and 
breathing a sigh of relief, he said, 
“Esther Merle, what do you mean by 
calling me Tom Maxwell?” 

A suspicion of the truth passed 
over Esther Hathorne’s brain. She 
remembered to have heard of an 
eccentric young woman named Esther 
who was spending the holidays at 
Raven Crest. Was it possible that 
this handsome, blonde athlete was 
not Tom Maxwell at all, but another 
Tom?” 

“I’m Esther Hathorne, Mabel Max- 
well’s friend. Are you Tom Max- 
well ?” 

“Lord, no! I’m Tom Hardin. Tom 
Maxwell is in Chicago. I knew—” 

What he knew he never said, for at 
this juncture he heard the deep horn 
of a red racer that was coming up be- 
hind him, and he instantly began to 
wobble again, and just before the rac- 
ing machine had a chance to run him 
down, he chose another accident by 
running up the bank and overturning 
the machine. 

With the rapidity of lightning the 
thought came over him that he had 
killed an utter stranger, and he 
wished it had been the real Esther, 
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for he was in love with the pretty girl 
whom he had involved in such a 
vehicular tangle. 

But while he was opening his eyes 
and squirming out from beneath the 
wreckage, a scared voice at his side 
said :— 

“Are you hurt, Mr. Hardin?” 

“Thank God, you aren’t,” said he, 
rising feebly to his feet. ‘I guess 
I’m all right—” 

And then the driver of the red 
racer, who had stopped as soon as he 
saw the accident, broke in with— 

“Tom Hardin, what are you doing 
in this part of the country in an auto- 
mobile? I expected you in a train. 
Are you hurt?” 

“Hello, Archie. Let me present 
you to Miss Hathorne. I was see- 
ing her home. I think I’ve broken 


my little finger, but, thank God, 
she’s unhurt. If you'll give her a 
lift—” 


At this point the two broken ribs 
that Tom had neglected to speak 
about caused him to faint with pain, 
and Archie and his man lifted him 
into the racer, and then he helped 
Miss Hathorne to a seat, and the 
Maxwell ruin was left by the roadside 
for horsemen to gloat over as they 
drove past. 

Mr. MacQuoid took Miss Hathorne 
home to a worrying household, and 
then kept on to Raven Crest with 
Tom. 

As for Esther, she had no sooner 
told her story to Mr. and Mrs. Max- 
well and Jack and Mabel, than 
brother Tom arrived in a hack, and 
she had to tell it all over again, and 
he listened in a strangely bashful way. 
She wondered as she talked how a 
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man so diffident could ever have suc- 
ceeded in hustling Chicago. 

And she wondered still more when 
later in the evening Mrs. Maxwell 
told her that Tom was engaged to a 
young woman of Evanston. 

Of course Patrick was dispatched 
next day to Raven Crest to inquire 
after Mr. Hardin, and in the course 
of time Mr. Hardin returned the com- 
pliment by coming in person to in- 
quire after Miss Hathorne. 
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But it was some months before 
Tom Hardin felt in a position to call 
Miss Hathorne Esther. 

Soon after that, however, he de- 
cided (with her consent) to change 
her name, that is, her surname. 

“Change the name and not the let- 
ter; change her for worse and not for 
better,” said Jack Maxwell, when he 
heard the news. But as he and Tom 
had become great chums, I do not 
think he meant it. 
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Sun-Dials Old and New 


By Alice Morse Earle 


HERE has been no man in 
American history, nor, in- 
deed, any figure of note 

in the history of 


any country, 


knew better than did Ben- 
jamin Franklin the power of sym- 
bolism in literature and in Life. He 
had in English speech no rival in the 
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employment of significant figures of 
rhetoric as a light-giving aid to ex- 
pression, both in conversation and 
composition. To him every word, 
phrase, or picture used to illustrate his 
homely anecdotes, his wise saws, and 
terse maxims and homilies, must have 
a value, a significance far beyond the 
evident, the every-day presentation : 
he thus made them Emblems—em- 
blems in the old classical Shakespe- 
rian meaning. They thus had the 
never-ceasing charm of mystery and 
therefrom came not only the charm 
but the value, the lesson, and I be- 


- 


lieve the everlasting life of his 
aphorisms. 

When, therefore, there fell to 
Franklin, with manifold other political 
and patriotic duties in forming and 
launching the new Ship of State, 
that of shaping the currency of 
the new nation, this love of 
emblems naturally showed _ itsell, 
and he, with the Comunittee in 
charge, chose as a design both for 
the coins of silver, gold and copper, 
and the dingy paper notes, a device 
of a sun-dial; a simply-shaped_ hori- 
zontal sun-dial, with the word Fugio 
in capitals. This third-of-a-dollar 
note of 1776 was ever aiter known 
as the Fugio or Franklin Note; th« 
dollar was the kugio Dollar, and the 
cent the Fugio or Franklin Cent. And 
this currency displaved clearly an- 
other motto, one which at first sight 
would seem, as the monetary expres- 
sion of what was in intent even thena 
great and dignified nation, an unnec- 
cessarily ungracious, a brusque, a 
boorish motto, namely: Mind Your 
Business. 

But this curtness, this lack of ele- 
gance, of suavity, of grace, was just 
what Franklin wished. The coin- 
motto meant something. There was 
no nonsense about it. It spoke its 
meaning to all who could read, while 
the design spoke to many who could 
not read. There were no stately- 
sounding words of Greek or Latin, 
graceful, certainly, to the ear of men 
of letters ; there were only three words 
of simple English speech—fitted for 
freemen who might be, as Lincoln 
said, “illiterate but not ignorant.” 
These three words told in no uncer- 
tain voice, not the value of the coin, 
but the value of Time; they taught 
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diligence, assiduity and thrift; and in 
apparently undignified phrasing they 
taught the dignity which comes from 
reserve, froni a lack of meddlesome 
curiosity and interference, the dignity 
of minding your business. 

I suspect that Franklin felt the 
charm and sentiment of the sun-dial; 


struments that mark the passing of 
Time. The sun-dial’s message to man 
is one of absolute simplicity; Lamb 
says, “It speaks of moderate labours, 
of pleasures not protracted after sun- 
set, of temperance and good hours.” 
nd how profound is its past. Since 
light and motion first began, since the 





PILLAR-DIALS IN MARKET-PLACE, CARLISLE, 
ENGLAND 


the charm so poetically worded by 
Charles Lamb that all other words of 
praise seem tame indeed. Their 
charm lay in simplicity of outline and 
directness of utility; in the dignity 
of their silent and accurate perfec- 
tion; and they had a special magic 
which is common to all deeds and in- 


fourth day of the creation, when there 
were lights in the firmament of 
heaven, since there was sunlight, and 
a moving shadow—there was a sun- 
dial. 

The presence of the sun-dial upon 
the United States coinage brings 
many pleasant side-thoughts. These 
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coins and paper money were made in 
Philadelphia ; and Philadelphia and its 
vicinity has ever seen more sun-dials 
than other parts of the United States. 
A few of these old dials still linger 
in the surroundings of Philadelphia. 
One is in the yard of the Friends’ 
School; another in the yard of a 
Friends’ Meeting House in Gernian- 
town. The latter is a perfectiy cal- 
culated instrument made in London 
in 1770. It bears the noblest of all 
dial-mottoes, ““My days are as a shad- 
ow, and there is none abiding.” 
Another ancient dial is in the Gar- 
den of the Logan House, “Stenton” 
in Germantown. It is now the home 
of the Society of Colonial Dames, and 
the dial was given to the Suciety by 
Horace J. Smith, Esq., of German- 
town, a linea! descendant of the Logan 
who was the founder of the house. 
This dial bears, to the surprise of 
nearly all who first see it, the words, 
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“\WVe must,” as a motto. They are 
simply a replica of the two-cen- 
tury old joke, We must—dial— 
that is, die-all. This is foun 
on English churches, banks and 
dwelling houses. It has an = ac- 
companying jocosity in a turn on the 
word gnomon. Time waits for—gno- 
mon—that is, no man. These two 
constitute nearly all the sun-dial’s wit. 
The mottoes are in general severely 
simple, and often solemn. 

Another fine dial is here shown, 
which stands in the grounds of the 
Lippincott House. Its date is un- 
known, but certainly it is a hundred 
vears old 

A beautiful modern dial is in the 
grounds of Horace J. Smith (see 
frontispiece). It is the work of a 
French artist, and the thought and 
execution are both fine. A seated fe- 
male figure, musing, holds the gno- 


mon in her fingers. The design of 
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the pillar is also good. Figures are 
not at all common upon dials; one 
conventional form had a certain popu- 
larity in England, that of a kneeling 
negro, known as The Moor. This 
was usually cast in lead. Artistic 
lead-work, in the form of great vases, 
pedestals, statues, sun-dials, etc., were 
a beautiful adornment of English 
gardens, but 


these market crosses. Occasionally one 
such as the dial at Carlisle (here 
shown), has been carefully preserved. 
Similar blocks of stone, with dials on 
three faces and an inscription on the 
fourth, were mounted on_ pillars, 
which often were the stumps of old 
crosses which had been pulled down 
in the times of ultra Protestant relig- 

ious riots 





were never 
seen here. 
Another de - 
sign, more 
pretentious, 
of three wo- 
men's figures, 





was named the 
Fates; the 
Three Graces ; 
Mornin g, 
Noon, and 
Night. The 
Turk’s Head 
Dial, at Pens- 
hurst, the 
home of Sir 
Philip Sidney, 
is of great 
historic inter- 
est. These 
various forms 
of the hort- 
zon tal-faced 
garden - dial 
are the only 
generally known dials in America, but 
there are many other forms. 

A favorite and suitable position for 
sun-dials in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teen centuries was upon the market 
crosses and market pillars, which 
formed such a frequent and dignified 
adornment of English towns. Nearly 
all of the dials have disappeared from 
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when the very 
word = cross 
was an abom- 
ination. 
When the 
Puritans de- 
stroyed these 
crosses su n- 
dials were at 
the height of 
their popular- 
ity, and it was 
indeed natu- 
raid 4h at 
blocks of di- 
als should 
take the place 
of the hated 
emblem. ‘At 
Steeple Ash- 
ton in Wilt- 
shire, a col- 
umn with 
four vertical 
ALLVA, SCOTLAND dials stands 
on the steps 
of the old Cross. At Culmorden, 
Gloucestershire, an Early English 
shaft has a dial block. At Martock 
the column and dials are on the 
base of an old cross. Chichester 
Cross, which now has a clock, origi- 
nally had four dials; so did Taunton 
Cross. The Market Cross at Wood- 
stock shows a stone pillar bearing a 
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dial; the house is built around the 
pillar. 

The study of the sun-dials of Scot- 
land is most interesting. Not only 
did the use of sun-dials continue there 
in the gardens and on the walls of cas- 
tle and cottage, of church and manse, 
of public buildings, such as hospitals, 
and tollbooths and on those prides of 
the country side —bridges—but 
there also existed in Scotland unusual 


forms of sun-dials scarcely seen else- 
where in the world. For instance, 
there would be found in England and 
on the continent vertical dials affixed 
upon pillar-blocks or on the gables 
or porches of houses, but they were 
ever simple in form, flat to the wall. 
In Scotland, they might be canted 
out a bit to face the exact points of 
the compass; they might be set in 
lich-gates, or as the finial of a turret, 
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CHURCH OF SANTA MARIA NOVELLA, WITH DIAL OF COSMO MEDICI, 1572 
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SuN-DIAL DESIGNED BY SIR GHRISTOPHER WREN, 1653. DOOR OF LIBRARY, ALL 
SOULS’ COLLEGE, OXFORD 


or upon the two faces of a corner or 
upon a corhel, all of which settings 
were scarce known in England. All 
these placings made the sun-dial of 
much importance as a part of the 
scheme of decoration. On Heriot’s 
Hospital, for instance (name and 
building so familiar to us in the pages 
of Scott), there are a succession of 
eleven richly carved corbels with sun- 
dials, with.curiously decorated faces 
and odd-shaped gnomons. These were 
made in 1612 and almost form a class 
in architecture. A simpler corbel- 
dial at Allva, Scotland, is here shown. 
This ancient corbel with the two 


dial-faces gives to any thoughtful on- 
looker, be he architect or layman, 
a suggestion for decoration in 
architecture which might well be 
adopted upon some of our public 
buildings, our new churches. We 
have in America a few vertical dials 
on our city walls. In Utica, New 
York, a fine bronze arm and _ spear 
form the gnomon of an unusual dial. 
‘In Brooklyn Heights the cast bronze 
gnomon of a fine triangular dial is 
in the gable of a house extension of 
unusual design and beauty for the rear 
of a city home. 

In garden-dials Scotland showed 
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OLDEST ENGLISH SUN-DIAL MONOLITH, BENCASTLE CHURCHYARD 


great eccentricity. The oldest and 
Jeast explicable dial is the one known 
as lectern-headed. It is one of the ob- 
jects of dignity which exist in ample 
examples in civilized countries, but 
have no more recorded history, no 
more trace of their invention, their 
shaping, than have the totem poles of 
savages. There was a curious math- 
ametical and astronomical instrument 
shown in Apian’s Book of Instru- 
ments, 1533, and known as the Tor- 
quetum of Apian. It told the hour 
of the day and night from any visible 
star or the sun or moon. The shape 
of this Torquetum is much like the 
head of these lectern-headed dials. A 
hint of the way in which they may 
have become well known in Scotland 
is shown by the presence of this Tor- 
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quetum among the instruments repre- 
sented in Holbein’s masterpiece, his 
“Ambassadors.” 

Those who know the absolute pas- 
sion which the learned Englishmen 
and Scotchmen of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries had for the 
study of astronomy and everything 
connected with it, and who know also 
Holbein’s influence, his study of such 
subjects and of such instruments, in 
fact, his making of sun-dials, can read 
between the lines. Scotch architecture 


of those dates was influenced by 
styles from Germany and the Low 
and the sun-dial shapes 
direct from these 
well as have been 
those of Holbein 


Germany. What- 


Countries ; 
may 
countries as 
adapted from 
Kratzer in 


have come 


and 























SUN-DIALS OLD AND 


ever means shaped the end, the 
Scotch went in that end far be- 
yond the English or the Germans in 
the perfection and richness of their 
dials, and especially in these lectern- 
headed dials, which indeed are found 
only in Great Britain with one excep- 
tion, a splendid marble sun-dial with 
one hundred and fifty dial-faces at 
Buen Retiro near Malaga, Spain. The 
splendid examples of Woodhouselee, 
at Ruchlaw, dated 663, at Skibo 
Castle, at Dundas Castle, are beyond 
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his monument by Lord Timothy Dex- 
ter of Newburyport. 

The obelisk-shaped dial is better ex- 
plained by an illustration than words. 
This one at Kelburn House is set in a 
fountain basin of water, and is an ex- 
cellent example. 
half feet high, and shows the curious 
octagonal bulge in the middle of the 


It is eight and one- 


square shaft which gives opportu- 
nity for unusual dial faces, such as re- 
clining and proclining dials. Above 
the bulge the shaft at once tapers off 





SuUN-DIAL AT STONYHURST 


anything ever known in England. 
The Dundas dial is set above a foun- 
tain; it was made in 1623 by Sir Wal- 
ter Dundas, according to its inscrip- 
tion, “as an ornament to his country 
and his family, sacred to the memory 
of himself and as a future memorial 
of his posterity, as also an amusing 
recreation for himself, friends and 
guests.” I think this is the only mon- 
ument I ever saw openly marked by a 
man as “‘sacred to the memory of 
himself,” save a similar wording on 


to the finial. The faces of the shaft 
have compartments and sinkings of 
various shapes, heart-shaped, triangu- 
lar, cup-shaped ; sometimes with metal 
the 
casts the 
When these sinkings were 
newly cut, with clean edges, I pre- 
sume they were of value as time tell- 
ers, but often the dial was of sand- 
stone and the sharp edge was speedily 
blunted by stress of weather. 

The lectern-headed dial is 


othertimes 
sharp edge of the stone 
shadow. 


or stone gnomons; 


almost 


























Cross DIAL WITH SPHINX, PORT SUNLIGHT, ENGLAND 














SUN-DIALS 


never copied to-day, and the obelisk 
rarely. Mr. E. Erskine Scott erected 
a satisfactory dial which was a modi- 
fication of the obelisk, but he had a 
another 
Scottish type, the facet-headed dial, 
This 
faceted block might set upon a pillar 
with a small pivot, or upon another 
block. One of great beauty at Mount 


second dial copied from 


which was still more beautiful. 


Melville, Scotland, is here given. 
The most beautiful of all sun-dials 


in the world, that at Glamis Castle— 
os 


place of song, romance and story—is 
here given, with a child’s little wagon 
standing on its historic step. 

Children dearly love a sun-dial. I 
have seen them play for hours by the 
dial’s side. Two caught thus in play 
are given on page 569. 

Throughout France and Italy sun- 
dials abound. The church of Ste. 
Maria Novelia in here 
shown, with the dial of Cosmo di 
Medici. 
Dominican 


Florence is 


This dial was made by a 
brother. This ‘ 
exquisite church was called 
“The Bride,” by Michael 
Angelo on account of its 
The mot- 
Continental 
dials are most interesting 
and beautiful in 
thought. 


great beauty. 


toes on the 


most 
As nearly all are 
old they show the ingenious 
misspelling which prevailed 
in all languages until with- 
The 
Irench and Latin mottoes, 


in a hundred years. 


even in France and Italy, 
are surprisingly misspelled. 
As collections of thousands 
of sun-dial mottoes have 
been gathered, it would be 
useless to dwell upon 
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them here. They afford a won- 
derful opportunity to deliver a sen- 
tentious lesson or warning. Brevity 
is one of their virtues, but few words 
may Nearly all our 
great poets have tried their hand at 
motto making. 


speak much. 


But the best mottoes 
have been found in lines which were 
never intended for a dial. Where are 
hundreds of Latin mottoes, but good, 
terse English mottoes are best of all. 
Nearly all dial mottoes are serious— 
jests seem out of place, and many are 
very gloomy—which is unnecessarv. 
After revolving scores of moitoes in 
the mind, after searching the Bible. 
Shakespeare, and the poets, for new 
lines; after inventing a motto or two 
of one’s own, the dial-owner gener- 
ally turns back to some old favorite, 
such as “I mark only sunny hours,” 
and is satisfied. A dial-motto seems 
to offer an example of a saying that 
may be read for centuries, and on 
every side, and vet not be hackneyed. 





VERTICAL DIAL ON CHURCH PORCH, EYAM, ENGLAND 
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castle. 


college buildings. 
ished. The ancient dial made by Sir 














SHEPHERD’S DIAL, MADE BY SPANISH PEASANTS 


The oldest English sun-dial is the 
monolith in the churchyard at Ben- 
It has also the oldest carved 
inscription in England. Nearly all 
the English colleges have sun-dials. 


At the Universities of Oxford and 


Cambridge, the various college dials 
rival each other in beauty. Centuries 


ago dials were set in flowers or grow- 


ing box on the turf in front of the 
These have van- 


Christopher Wren in 1653 still is set 


over the door of the Library of All 


Souls’ College, Oxford, as may be 
seen in the acompanying illustration. 
The sun-dial at Stonyhurst is also 


given. 


A churchdoor was ever a favorite 


and a suitable place for a dial. We 


are recognizing this in America, and 


- 





SUN-DIALS OLD AND NEW 


many have been thus set 
within a few years. A ver- 
tical dial of much beauty is 
here shown, which graces 
the church-porch at Eyam, 
England, the church where 
preached the brave Mompes- 
son, who stayed the progress 
of the plague in England, in 
the seventeenth century. 

A cross-shaped dial is 
suited to a churchyard, and 
many may be found in church- 
yards and burial grounds in 
England. The union of cross 
and sphinx is most unusual. 
One is given which stands at 
that interesting place, Port 
Sunlight, England. The 
pedestal of this is ill-suited, 
but the sphinx is certainly a 
most appropriate design for 
a sun-dial. 

All the great English mathemati- 
cians and architects and many artists 
made sun-dials. 
Isaac Newton still exist. 


Dials made by Sir 
The views 





UNIVERSAL RING-DIAL, OWNED BY AUTHOR 
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SUN-DIALS ON RUINS OF WINGFIELD MANOR 
HOUSE, DERBYSHIRE, ENGLAND, 1678 


of Wingfield Manor are here given 
with part of the dial set up by a famous 
mathematician, named Halton, in the 
year 1678. The gnomon can be seen 
over the open window of the room 
which sheltered Mary, Queen of Scots. 

The largest sun-dial in the world 
was made in India by a Rajah who 
was devoted to mathematics; the 
smallest is a tiny, portable dial set in 
a ring. Portable dials were for a 
time in constant use. When shut up 
in ivory or silver cases, they were no 
more cumbersome than a watch. The 
ring-dial was a favorite form. An 
ancient one about twoinches in diame- 
ter is given here. The only European 
people who use a portable dial to-day 
are the peasant folk who serve as 
shepherds for the flocks which graze 
on the hills and fields which divide 





Spain from France. They still make 
and use a cylindrical dial which is 
medizeval, and was made long before 
carving 


Shakespeare’s shepherd sat 
out dials quaintly.” Chaucer wrote 
an excellent essay upon them. One is 
here shown which was made by a 
Spanish shepherd. It is of close- 
grained white wood numbered in red 
and black ink, and is an excellent 
time-keeper. The shepherds appear 
to have no astronomical or mathemati- 
cal knowledge adequate to the com- 
prehension of this dial. It is simply 
a heredity capacity which enables 
them to carve them out so _in- 
geniously and accurately. Another 
portable card-dial was made of a piece 
of strong cardboard, with a weighted 
string as the gnomon. I have bought 
these this year in America. 
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The Saving of the Choir 


By Richard Bradford 


i HURCH music ain’t much 
on week days, except at 
sociables and funerals.” 

Pliny let the lever settle 

wearily to a halt, and kept his eye on 
the marker that indicated the bellows 
to be full. Above, dim shadows fash- 
ioned by the organ pipes played 
gloomily on the wall of his nar- 
row station, and closer, the organ 
chest creaked and  wheezed in 
an endeavor to gather into har- 
mony the strains of the choir. From 
the point of view, the philosophy of 
the remark was hardly amiss, for 
Pliny was “blowing” for the Friday 
rehearsal. Pliny’s good nature was, 
indeed, the salvation of East Leeds, 
and usually it was behind the scenes. 
That was why he was “blowing” now 
for the choir. Through the door he 
could see them, as he worked the 
lever. There, at the end of the hair- 
cloth sofa, sat Charles Johnson, 
swaying slightly as his tenor bore the 
air of the Doxology; next him were 
Eva Martin and Miss Grey, still 
wearing their wraps and_ singing 
from the “Church Harmonies” held 
in common, and Luther Hartley, 
choir master of the parish by length 
of service. 

The lever hesitated before the up- 
ward stroke, as if anticipating the 
closing strain,“Praise Him all peoples 
in your song.” There was a moment 
of pause. Back in the Meeting 
House, a nail snapped in the frosty 
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air; the yellowish radiance of the 
choir lamps flickered, and a shiver 
passed over the frame of the Meet- 
ing House. 

Pliny put his hands in his hip pock- 
ets to ease the muscles of his back in 
the moment of rest. It was clear that 
the tune had gone awry,-for Luther 
looked up sharply from the hymn 
book which he held in a tight grasp. 

“Mis’ Austin, if you'll start that 
measure again, sO as we can get the 
pitch,” he said nervously, turning to 
the organ. 

“Now, Miss Martin, seem’s though 
you'd ought to drop down a tone, and 
you, Charlie Johnson, come in slow 
on the ‘blessin’s.’ Pause and draw out 
the ‘a-I-l’. Miss Grey and I will take 
the lower parts. There,—” and he 
hummed the air to the time of the 
swinging “Church Harmonies,”— 
“everybody notice the swing of it, 
and be sure and stop together. Now, 
Mis’ Austin, all right again.” 

Pliny bent to the lever, while the 
organ once more droned “Old Hun- 
dred,” and the tune filled the dim 
Meeting House. There it swirled and 
eddied, the soprano riding the ground 
swells of the bass, as a boat rides 
above the rolling billows. 

“Guess they got it this time,” mut- 
tered Pliny. And sure enough, Lu- 
ther, after a critical listening, thought- 
fully closed his book. “We'll try it 
over just before meetin’, and I guess 
it will do,” he concluded. 


























THE SAVING OF THE CHOIR 


When the sound of grating run- 
ners told that Charles Johnson had 
halted at the outer door for the two 
ladies, Luther looked up from the 
neat pile of hymn books that he had 
been making in the sofa corners. 

“Mis’ Austin,” he began abruptly, 
“it’s been seeming to me that this 
choir ain't should,” 
Luther turned to Pliny, who was pull- 
ing on his ulster, ‘“‘and I don’t believe 
the fault is hard to find.” The good 
man’s voice rose with his vexation. 

Each seemed to read the common 
thought in the awkward pause that 
followed Luther’s words. In the 
moment before suspicion is spoken, 
one hesitates; so here in the moment 
before the suspicion of all East 
Leeds was given voice, the three 
paused in awe. But Luther could 
not wait longer. 

“D’you notice that soprano? Eva 
Martin ain't carryin’ it at all; her 
voice is sprung. Now—” caution 
lowered his tone, “I ain’t the one to 
sow seeds of discord, but that soprano 
has got to be altered.” Luther’s 
clenched fist fell with the gesture of 
decision. 

“Luther,” said the sympathetic 
organist, ““you’ve said what I’ve heard 
more than once. But you and Pliny 
know,” she hastened to add, “it 
wouldn’t do to speak to Eva Martin 
about it. She’s sung in the church 
for fourteen years.” 

“Yes, yes,” broke in Luther im- 
patiently, “I know she has got con- 
siderable feeling about her singing. 
But everybody in the parish knows 
what their feeling is, and far as I can 
see we've got to have a change.” 
Luther abruptly bound on his muffler, 
and strode down the aisle. 


singing as it 
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“I guess the singing riled Luther a 
little.” Pliny watched the vexed choir 
master to the door. 

Mrs. Austin turned a troubled face. 
“Pliny, I hope you won’t let none of 
what Luther has said get to the Mar- 
tins’ ears.” Pliny promised. 

“And at the satiie time, she ain't 
so fresh a singer as she was once. 
You see how it is. There’s been 
some talk, but I don’t know what 
there is to do or say.” Mrs. Austin 
spoke with dejection. 

Pliny felt that it was all true. He 
had come to know Miss Martin; and 
in the village this undercurrent of 
talk he had felt at several times. His 
kindly nature was disturbed, and his 
sympathy was for both sides—for the 
sensitive maiden lady and for the for- 
bearing parish. And so he thought- 
fully closed the organ case; extin- 
guished the lamps that sputtered in 
the brackets; shook down the fire in 
the vestry; and locked the door on 
the chilly within. Mrs. 
Austin waited on the granite step, 
while he brought the horse to the 
door. 

“T don’t know where there’s a bet- 
ter soul than Pliny Judkins,” she 
mused. “He’s real good to come 
down here to-night, seein’ that he ain't 
a regular member. I’m glad he’s 
staying at our house.” 

Pliny, to say the truth, was one of 
those unattached characters that one 
meets in almost every village—a per- 
son that belongs to no fireside, and 
yet to every fireside. Lewis Martin re- 
membered the time,a dozen years ago, 
when a man came to his door in hay- 
ing time, and asked for work. And 
because he needed help, Lewis took 
him in. People were uncertain of 


darkness 
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Pliny’s native place; some said he 
came from up North Parish way; the 
larger number accepted the fact that 
he was a part of East Leeds. He 
ceased “doing chores” a few years 
ago, when he took the agency for a 
washing machine. Somehow New 
England housewives saw the merit 
of a washing machine, when Pliny 
dropped in of a Monday morning, 
and turned the wooden crank of his 
machine till the week’s wash was 
ready for the line. ‘He was so ac- 
commodating,” they said afterward 
as if in excuse of the extravagance, 
“and the machine did really work.” 
So the county was gradually won 
over. 

Pliny now wore a white collar on 
week days—the outward sign of pros- 
perity. People looked upon him as 
a “likely” man, and said “he was 
stoppin’ at the Austins’ ” while he can- 
vassed Hiram and Poland Village. 
But Pliny lost none of his good 
nature that in more wunprosperous 
days had already won him the respect 
of East Leeds. 

“Yes, Pliny,” continued Mrs. Aus- 
tin, as the pung lurched in and out 
of the “thank ye marms,” “I don’t 
suppose you can do anything to save 
the choir, but any feeling would be 
awkward.” 

“Well, Mis’ Austin, some one might 
speak to Eva Martin, and I’ll do it, if 
you say.” 

“°Twouldn’t do, Pliny,” the good 
lady answered in alarm. “She ain’t 
been spoke to in all the time she has 
sung.” 

The horse settled into that remi- 
niscent jog that was his wont when 
drawing the heavy wagon home from 
meeting. It was sacrilege to disturb 


his Sunday mood, and Pliny let him 
turn the corner to the barn in the 
thought of an extra day’s rest before 
him. 

Clear it was on the next Sunday 
that Luther spoke the truth of the 
choir. Mrs. Austin had cautiously 
approached several neighbors, and 
opinion, it was found, had put its 
finger on the fault. Nor were mat- 
ters improved on Easter Sunday. 
The choir sang twice on that day, 
with special music at the morning 
service, and again at the Sunday 
School concert in the evening. 
People now said openly, “It wa’n't 
right to disturb the meeting so; she 
ought to be spoke to.” None, how- 
ever, volunteered to perform that 
delicate mission. Eva Martin gave 
her talents to the church, and it was 
no wise precedent to discourage such 
service. 

March winds yielded to the gentler 
breezes that thawed the roads, and 
made them troughs of mud, where 
teams sank sometimes axle deep. 
Then, as travel resumed its usual roll- 
ing course, feather beds appeared in 
the dooryards, basking in the April 
sun. Men knew that house-cleaning 
was at its height, and that the barns 
and fields were the only respite from 
dusty tasks indoors. Then masculine 
importance had its turn, when the 
rich smell of the earth drew bags of 
seed and muddy tools from lofts and 
attics. Then East Leeds was giad- 
dest of the spring. Pliny was help- 
ing the Martins during the “heft of 
seed time.” 

“Women folks have been too busy 
to talk washing machines,” he said in 
explanation of his visits here and 
there, “and I’m content to lend a 
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hand in return for my keep during 
dull season.” 

East Leeds was glad to have it so. 
Pliny had prospered surprisingly in 
the introduction of his washing ma- 
chines. Even “snug” Lewis Martin 
was moved to say, “he’d a mind to 
give him a start in the creamery busi- 
ness ‘long with him, for a _ good, 
capable man wa’n’t to be passed by 
every day.” There could be no 
harder won recognition of capability. 

Eva Martin, too, found it agree- 
able to have a man about the house 
to wait on her wishes. Now she 
often sat on the back porch with her 
needle work, and conversed in the 
twilight of a spring evening. Some- 
times she forgot herself into thinking 
that time had turned back several 
years, when people gaped as they 
rode by to see the young man at her 
feet, and to build the remotest pos- 
sibility on his presence. She had felt 
at times that Pliny was especially 
obliging, but she calmed herself by 
repeating, “It’s just his way; he ain’t 
different from what he is to any- 
body.” 

Once Pliny had escorted her to a 
tea given by the “Grey girls” in 
honor of a visiting cousin. The Grey 
girls had long outlived their girlhood, 
but advancing years could not out- 
grow the custom of a name. She 
had consented with real pleasure, put 
on her new gown and prettiest hat 
in the thought that the occasion was 
memorable. She liked to think that 
she was not like the Grey girls, who 
rode unattended to meeting. There 
was a real archness in her way as 
Pliny drove up to the door, and gal- 
lantly helped her out. How pleas- 
antly, she remembered, the evening 


had been spent in the prim front 
room! Pliny had been the life of 
the company with his genial good 
nature. Thinking of that, she would 
blush at the thought of any one keep- 
ing company with her. “Eva Mar- 
tin,” she would say, “you’d ought not 
to be thinking of such things.” She 
sang better for several Sundays after 
the tea, and some even thought that 
the difficulty had solved itself. But 
it was a vain hope, for her voice 
gradually assumed the old tone, as 
the incident grew dim in the passing 
weeks. 

But the choir remained undis- 
turbed long after this, although the 
leading spirits had decided that a 
change wasimminent. Luther Hartley 
had threatened the peace of the next 
parish meeting. Alarmed at this 
some had suggested in the spirit of 
compromise, a reorganization of the 
entire choir, an argument which 
Luther met with effect. 

“Tt ain’t needed,” said he, backed 
by a large following. 

Mrs. Austin was driven to subter- 
fuges. On Sundays, she pulled the 
stops of the organ so far that the 
choir was nearly drowned, which 
resulted only in deceiving herself. 
The good woman was in mental dis- 
tress, with the parish meeting only a 
week off and Luther “feelin’ so 
strongly.” The parish was on the 
threshhold of division. 

Thus all East Leeds was in per- 
plexity, one spring evening, as Pliny 
sat on the porch, thinking about this 
condition and Lewis Martin’s final 
offer of the creamery. Eva Martin, 
on the inevitable Friday evening was 
starting for the rehearsal. 

“Miss Martin,” said he, starting 
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from his seat, “I’ll walk along with 
you, if you don’t mind; I’ve got to go 
to the Johnsons’, and I'll step in on 
the way back.” Miss Martin gladly 
accepted the offer of company. It was 
a glorious spring evening. The sun 
setting over Blue Hill promised the 
dawn of another glad to-morrow; the 
voices of the little folk of the spring, 
that sing in apple blossom time, came 
up from the meadow in a harmony of 
joy. Pliny walked on, breathing deeply 
the freshness of the earth. 

“Miss Martin,” he began abruptly, 
after they had turned the corner of 
the yard, “I’m thinkin’ some of mov- 
in’ away.” 

“You ain’t, are you, Pliny? I don’t 
know how East Leeds could get 
along without you.” 

“Yes, I have had a good offer at the 
creamery, and it seems almost best to 
quit livin’ around as I do.” 

“You know we're only too glad to 
have you at our house,” she said, and 
stopped. 

Pliny looked up. “Eva,” said he, 
“T have been talking some with your 
father about creamery business, and 
do you suppose, if I got the old Curtis 
place, I could get any one to run it? 
Saying I took the job, do you think 
so?” 


“Why, Pliny, there’s lots of folks 
you could get to do it,” she answered 
in her eagerness for East Leeds. 





Pliny took an abrupt turn. “Eva, 
what would you say, if I asked you 
about it?” 


The last rays of the sun peered 
in over the pews as the choir 
took their places. Eva Martin looked 
out over the blossoming trees, over 
the green fields to the hills be- 
yond, and sang for the dawning 
of the new day. Pliny called Luther 
aside. 

“Luther,” he said, “I fixed that 
little matter of the choir that you 
spoke about. Fact is, it’s too far to 
come up from the Curtis place even- 
ings for rehearsals. Miss Martin 
don’t feel as though she could give 
the time.” 

“Why, Pliny, what do you mean?” 
said Luther, perplexed. “Curtis 
place—Curtis place—and Eva Mar- 
tin?” 

“Well, fact is,” urged Pliny, “Eva 
Martin has agreed to devote all her 
time to me, and we're thinking of 
taking the old Curtis place come hay- 
ing time.” 

Luther grasped his hand, and with 
face beaming turned to the choir. 

“All right, again, Mis’ Austin, if 
you'll just start the Doxology.” 

And “Praise God from whom all 
blessings flow” was wafted out in 
harmony into the stillness of the 
spring twilight. 
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A Witness to the Truth 


; 1 Read at Andover Theological Seminary at the exercises commemorating 
the bicentenary of the birth of Jonathan Edwards. 





By Samuel Valentine Cole 


I. 


OD’S truth has many voices; sun and star 
And mountain and the deep that rolls afar, 
Speak the great language; and, of mightier worth, 
The lips and lives of Godlike men on earth. 


For truth wrought out in human life has power 

Which no truth else has—since man’s natal hour. 
P What were the world without the long, strong chain 
Of faithful witnesses whose heart and brain 
Have throbbed with truth God gave them? without these 
Who, as with hands that link together, stand 
Reaching across the years to that dear Hand 
Which touched blind eyes to sight, wrote on the sand, 
And lifted Peter from the drowning seas? 
Who, better than through book or hymn or creed, 
Draw down their living line the fire we need 
Of life from Him who is the Life indeed? 


II. 


A good man’s work is of his time and place 
Where Duty lifts the fulness of her face; 
Translate it elsewhere and you do him wrong: 
His life, his spirit—what of great and fair 
And true was in him—O, that doth belong 

To all the ages and dwells everywhere! 








a 


And there he stands, this nobly-moulded man; 

You cannot miss him if you turn and scan 

The land’s horizon; howsoe’er men talk, 

He still is of us; no mere name; a rock 

The floods may beat upon nor wash away ; 
Foregatherer of the times; his loftier height 

Flushed with the gleams of sweetness and of light 
That wait their fulness till some later day; 

An eagle spirit soaring in the sky 

And mingling with the things that cannot die. 
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How full of fire he was and how sincere, 
Soldier of faith and conscience without fear! 
And humble as the little springtime flower 
Opening its heart out to the Heavenly Power; 
Poet, and dreamer of the things to be; 

A man of Godly vision ;—such was he, 

This Dante of New England, who descried 
The dread Inferno of man’s sin and pride; 

The Purgatorio where his eyes might trace 
The workings out and upward of God’s grace; 
And yet who clomb with happier step the slope 
Of man’s aspiring and undying hope 

Toward Paradiso, there to find his goal 

At last—the Blessed Vision of the Soul! 


ITI. 


All this he was, whatever be the name 

He goes by in the roll of earthly fame. 

We judge him as we would ourselves alway 

Be judged; as Christ will judge the world one day; 
Not by things done, however great they be, 

But by those longings which immortally 

Outrun achievement since the world began; 

Yea, by the spirit in him; that’s the man. 


What though the vain world scoffed and paths grew dim, 
He had one Master and he followed Him. 

He wielded truth to meet the age’s stress 

Of circumstance, nor made it truth the less. 
Truth is a sword that flashes, now this way, 
Now that, the single purpose to obey. 

Nay, truth is large; no man hath seen the whole; 
Larger than words; it brooks not the control 

Of argument and of distinctions nice; 

No age or creed can hold it, no device 

Of speech or language; ay, no syllogism: 

Truth is the sun, and reasoning is the prism 

You lift before it; whence the light is thrown 

In various colors; each man takes his own. 

If this man takes the red, as you the blue, 

Is yours the whole? and is his truth not true? 
Spirit is truth, howe’er the colors fall; 

The fact comes back to spirit after all. 


IV. 


Secure, invincible, the man who dare 

Obey his vision—mark what courage there !— 
Dare take the sword of his belief in hand, 
Whole-hearted face the world with it, and stand, 
And mind not sacrifice, and count fame dross, 
For truth’s dear sake, and life and all things loss, 
And never dream of failure, never doubt 

What issue when the stars of God come out! 
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And would that we had power like him to rise 
Clear of the thraldom of all compromise, 

Like him whose feet on this foundation stood,— 
That God is sovereign and that God is good. 

Is such a creed outworn? And tell me, pray, 
Have we no use for it? Alas the day, 

Amid the things that savor of the sod, 

If men forget the sovereign rights of God— 

The true life’s master-word is still, Obey. 


V. 


The man of power rejoicing cries, “I can ;” 
“T may,” the man of pleasure; but we trust, 
And all the world trusts with us, still the man 
Hearing a different voice, who says, “I must.” 


O, Conscience, Conscience, how we need thee now! 
Wind, fire, and earthquake pass; the time abounds 
In these great voices; but, O, where art thou? 
Is thy voice lost amid life’s grosser sounds? 


Or art thou fled across the golden bars 
Of evening with thy purer light to shine 
Somewhere far off, beyond the quiet stars, 
Far off, and leave us without guide or sign? 


Not so; earth’s towers and battlements decay ; 
Thrones tremble and fall; old sceptres lose control : 
But, as God lives, thou livest; thou wilt stay, 
O, Conscience, God’s vicegerent in the soul! 


We are thy bondmen and thy ways are good; 
Thou art what makes us greater than the dust 

We came from; and still, howsoe’er we would, 
Thy law is ever on us and we must. 


VI. 


The man who takes “an inward sweet delight 

In God,” shines like a candle in the night ; 

The world’s black shadow of care and doubt and sin 
Is beaten backward by that power within; 

He walks in freedom; neither time nor place 

Can fetter such a spirit; in his face 

A light, not of this earth, forever clings ; 

For, when he will, strong spiritual wings 

Bear him aloft till silent grows all strife, 

Silent the tumult and the toil of life; 

The homes of men, far off, like grains of sand 

Lie scattered along the wrinkles of the land, 

All silent ; not a sound or breath may rise 

To mar the eternal harmony of those skies 

Through which he goes, still higher, toward the line 
Where sun and moon have no more need to shine; 

And there, where sordid feet have never trod, 

He walks in joy the tablelands of God. 
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How much he hath to teach us even yet, 

Lest life should kill us with its toil and fret! 
Things of the earth men seek to have and hold; 
They build and waste again their mounds of gold. 
O me! the din of life, the bell that peals, 

The traffic, and the roaring of the wheels! 

Work glows and grows and satisfies us not; 
Weary we are of what our hands have wrought, 
Weary of action with no time for thought. 

The much we do—how little it must count 
Without some pattern showed us in the mount! 


Who seeks and loves the company of great 
Ideals, and moves among them, soon or late 
Will learn their ways and language, unaware 
Take on their likeness, ay, and some day share 
Their immortality, as this man now 

Before whose life we reverently bow. 


VIII. 


So shines the lamp of Edwards; still it sends 

One golden beam down the long track of years, 

This resolute truth which neither yields nor spends,— 
That life, true life, is not of what appears, 

Not of the things the world piles wide and high; 

*Tis of the spirit and will never die. 


His life was noble; wherefore let the day 

White with his memory shine beside the way— 
Adding its comfort to our human need— 

Like some fair tablet whereon men may read: 
“Lo, here and there, great witnesses appear,— 
The meek, the wise, the fearless, the sincere ; 
They live their lives and witness to the word; 
No time so evil but their voice is heard; 

Nor sword nor flame can stop them; though they die 
They grow not silent; they must cry their cry; 
Time’s many a wave breaks dying on the shore; 
They cry forever and forevermore; 

For, in and through such men as these men are, 
God lives and works, and it were easier far 

To dry the seas and roll the mountains flat 
Than banish God; we build our hopes en that.” 

















The Drift Toward Despotism: A Plea 
for Democracy 


By Harvey 


Epitor’s Note:—The following article 
will not meet unanimous endorsement in 
its views, but it will be read with interest, 
since it is upon a matter now of much public 
moment, and its author is one who can 
speak from experience. Mr. Shepard was 
a member of the Common Council of 
Boston when men like Roger Wolcott, 
Henry Parkman, William F. Wharton, 
Henry W. Swift and Thomas N. Hart 
were his associates, and part of the time 
he was president of the body: Also he 
was one of the commission of five which 
drew the charter of the year 1885 under 
which Boston is now governed. As will 
be apparent from the reading of the article 
his views then were different from those 
entertained by him now. He now con- 
‘iders that he was mistaken in supposing 
the change towards centralization of the 
power in the hands of the mayor would 
be of benefit. The views he now entertains 
are not those held generally by men who 
heve manifested the largest interest in 
municipal affairs, but their origin makes 
them of interest. . 


OR the past twenty years the 
tide has set more and more 
strongly every year, in both 
national and local affairs, to 

centralized control and away from 
democratic government. Abraham 
Lincoln defines democratic govern- 
ment as “a government of the people, 
for the people, and by the people.” 
All three portions of this definition 
are of importance. A government for 
the people is not a democracy neces- 
sarily. The Autocrat of Russia un- 
doubtedly considers that he governs 
for the people. Neither is a govern- 
ment of the people, for Napoleon was 
of the people and their chosen ruler ; 


» N. Shepard 


and yet his government was alto- 
gether despotic. Government by the 
people is found to-day in the town 
meetings of New England, and in 
some of the cantons of Switzerland; 
but it is impracticable on any large 
scale. Democratic government there- 
fore usually is considered to be a 
government by an elective assembly. 

The Constitution of the United 
States recognizes the House of Rep- 
resentatives as such an assembly; and, 
while carefully protecting the federa- 
tion of the states by the institution 
of the Senate, yet as carefully makes 
the House the real representative 
body, and especially gives to it the 
initiative in all money matters. We 
have departed very far from the in- 
tention of its framers. 

In 1896 the highest tariff ever 
known was enacted by means brutally 
despotic. A secret conclave prepared 
the bill, and the members of the 
House of Representatives were not 
permitted to alter one word thereof, 
nor to pursue any portion of the other 
business for which they had been 
elected. So far as this branch of 
Congress was concerned, it would 
have been the same had Mr. Reed, 
Mr. Dingley, and one or two more of 
the representatives selected by them, 
alone gone to Washington. 

Of all jstrange places for this to 
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happen the strangest is a republic, 
and of all strange subjects for its 
exercise the strangest is taxes. It is 
by control over the purse that in Great 
Britain and Western Europe the peo- 
ple have won freedom. In Great 
Britain there would have been a revo- 
lution before the House of Commons 
would have permitted a tax bill to 
be passed under such conditions as 
went with our Dingley bill. Many 
important matters also, such as those 
pertaining to our insular possessions, 
the Army, and the Isthmian canals, 
have been driven through the House 
without debate; so that the House 
generally is not considered longer to 
be a place where discussion is ex- 
pected. 

The House has brought this impo- 
tence upon itself by the adoption of 
rules which submit the members to 
the domination of the Speaker; and 
of its own volition it has extinguished 
itself as a debating body. Members 
have liberty to write speeches, to have 
them printed, and to send them to 
their constituents; but rarely to 
deliver them, and even then with no 
expectation of changing the vote. 

The Representatives of the nation 
cannot speak, cannot make a motion, 
and cannot vote, without the consent 
of one man. In no other country in 
the world has the presiding officer 
of an elective assembly such powers. 
For the time being and within a des- 
ignated sphere the Speaker is a des- 
pot as absolute as the Czar of the Rus- 
sias. It makes no difference that he 
is elected, while the Czar comes to the 
throne by birth. So were the Roman 
Emperors elected, and so was Napo- 
leon. A majority of the people elected 
Napoleon, as a majority of the House 


elect the Speaker. But there remained 
no more a free France, and there is 
no more a free House. 

The Senate to-day is the most pow- 
erful body within the Republic, and, 
with the possible exception of the 
Senate of ancient Rome, is the most 
powerful large body known to his- 
tory. It is the controlling partner in 
all legislation, and treats the House 
of Representatives almost with con- 
tempt. By its power over the ap- 
pointments by the President and its 
association with him in the making of 
treaties, it also has invaded the exec- 
utive department ; so that now both in 
legislation and in administration it 
stands nearly supreme. Its members, 
chosen for a long term of years, are 
little responsive to public opinion, and 
make as nearly an autocratic body as 
can be found at present anywhere. 

With reference to Cuba and our 
insular possessions the President of 
the United States has exercised auto- 
cratic powers. So far as these were 
military powers and up to the close 
of the war by the Treaty of Paris 
with Spain his acts were in accord 
with established custom. But since 
that date his rule in Porto Rico and 
in the Philippine Islands has been 
absolute. It is true that this rule 
has been through agents, and for a 
portion of the time by virtue of Acts 
of Congress. Nevertiieless it has 
been absolute, benignant it may be, 
but the same as that of a despot, and 
wholly inconsistent with our Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

It is human nature that a man who 
exercises autocratic powers in one 
place is likely to try to exercise like 
power in another place and under 
other conditions. If a man rule as 
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a despot in the Philippine Islands he 
is quite likely to try to do so in the 
United States. Such changes may be 
slow, but are inevitable. Some indi- 
cations already have been apparent in 
the arbitrary attempts to prevent a 
free discussion of the Philippine pol- 
icy, and in requiring an oath upon 
landing in Manila from a citizen of 
the United States. It is said in 
reply, and said truly, that the people 
of Great Britain have not lost their 
liberties. But in Great Britain control 
is in the hands of a changing commit- 
tee of Parliament, while here is an 
executive independent of the Legis- 
lature, and it is to him these auto- 
cratic powers have been given. A 
much more interesting parallel will 


_be found in the history of Rome, 


where the men who held absolute 
powers in the provinces came back as 
permanent members of the Senate. 

A big army and navy are required 
for the holding of these insular pos- 
sessions, and must tend to the 
increase of executive control, and to 
put democratic institutions in dan- 
ger. No nation ever began to get 
possessions and then stopped, and 
neither will we; and every new pos- 
session means an increase of the army 
and navy. Then it is natural the 
army at home should be used in do- 
mestic disturbances where, if there 
were not a large federal force, the 
local authorities would obtain order 
by their own efforts. Whenever the 
national in place of the local power 
is used, it is evident that to this ex- 
tent at least there is an increase of 
the central authority. 

In state affairs the same tendency 
has prevailed. Most of the new con- 
stitutions adopted since the Civil War 


contain limitations upon the exercise 
of the legislative power, and very 
largely increase the authority of the 
executive. In addition many func- 
tions which properly belong to the 
legislature have been vested by law 
in commissions or departments ap- 
pointed by the governor. This dis- 
trust of the Legislature is shown by 
the careful and minute requirements 
relative to the enactment of bills; in 
some instances prescribing by consti- 
tution all the details. 

It is in municipal affairs, however, 
that the tendency has reached high- 
est, going so far in many cities as 
to make the legislative body nearly 
if not altogether useless. City coun- 
cils have been deprived of so large a 
part of the powers and responsibilities 
entrusted to their predecessors as to 
be dwarfed into insignificant and 
unimportant branches of government. 
A notable example is in the charter 
of New York, which divests the gov- 
ernment from the elective representa- 
tives of the people assembled in coun- 
cil and vests it in the mayor. Democ- 
racy never heretofore has been con- 
ceived to mean a community ruled by 
an autocrat; but always a community 
in which power lies in an elective as- 
sembly. It is this latter conception of 
democracy which has been abandoned 
in the large cities of the United 
States. 

The mayor of New York is elected 
for four years; and, with one excep- 
tion, appoints the members of eigh- 
teen boards between which the munic- 
ipal administration is divided. The 
one exception is the Comptroller, at 
the head of the finance department. 
He is elected at the same time as the 
mayor. The mayor also appoints all 
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members of the five school boards 
which look after education in the five 
boroughs of Greater New York. 

The ordinance-making power, which 
normally would belong exclusively 
to the city council, is conferred 
upon the executive departments. The 
council is reduced to a debating soci- 
ety. It is not allowed to sanction any 
work involving a large sum of money, 
or to create any debt, or to dis- 
pose of any franchise, or to levy 
any tax, without the concurrence of 
the Board of Estimate and Appor- 
tionment. Even then its decision is 
subject to a veto of the mayor. 
In cases of public improvements of 
magnitude and cost it cannot vote by 
a simple majority. Unless it can mus- 
ter three-quarters of its whole mem- 
bership it can do nothing. Clauses of 
the charter confer upon the council 
certain powers; but, at the end of 
the clauses, you always find that they 
are not to be exercised except on the 
initiative of some department which 
is not elective. 

Napoleon never claimed such con- 
trol over the Corps Legislatif as the 
mayor of New York over his city 
council. He appoints his own offi- 
cials, and he can pass his own budget. 
Faith in an elective council seems 
utterly to have perished. The shad- 
owy municipal assemblies provided 
some years ago for St. Petersburg 
and Moscow had greater legislative 
and financial authority than has the 
council of New York, and neither in 
those Russian cities nor in the Rus- 
sian provincial governments will one 
find a bureaucratic system so com- 
plete and so indirect in its responsi- 
bilities to the public as the bureau- 
cracy which the New York charter 


creates. In no other part of the 
globe, however autocratic its govern- 
ment, is such power of taxation and 
appropriation committed to so unrep- 
resentative a body as is the New York 
Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment. A like body was imposed upon 
Boston for a year, and then with few 
regrets swept away. 

It is absurd to speak of New York 
as a self-governing municipality. It 
is a great administrative district, gov- 
erned according to the will and pleas- 
ure of the Czsar whom the electors 
vote into office, and of the men ap- 
pointed by him to do the whole ad- 
ministrative work. Into his hands, as 
to a dictator, is delivered the second 
largest city in the world. It is, as 
pointed out by Mr. Stead, the Second 
Empire of France re-established in 
the first city of the American Repub- 
lic, with the limitation that the reign 
of the despot is limited to four years. 

This system of a dictator came into 
operation in Brooklyn in 1882; and 
sprang, Mayor Low says, from the 
timidity of the citizens. He says in 
Bryce’s American Commonwealth: 
“The aim of the Americans for many 
years deliberately was to make a city 
government where no officer by him- 
self could have power enough to do 
much harm. The natural result of 
this was to create a situation where no 
officer had power to do good.” 

Mr. Low claims for the new sys- 
tem the virtues and vices of all des- 
potisms. When you have a good 
ruler nothing can be better, if you 
consider administration only. When 
you have a bad ruler nothing can be 
worse. As he says, the Brooklyn sys- 
tem “made clear to the simplest 
citizen that the entire character of the 
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city government depends upon the 
man chosen for the office of mayor.” 

The Brooklyn system has_ been 
adopted, with modifications, in Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, and many more large cities. 

When the charter of Greater New 
York came to be discussed the advo- 
cates of vesting the government in the 
hands of an elective council were in 
a hopeless minority, and the charter 
was drawn upon the Brooklyn basis. 
Its advocates used the familiar argu- 
ments which are employed by apolo- 
gists for autocracy all over the world. 
Their keynote was concentration of 
responsibility. Mr. Edward M. Shep- 
ard calls this system “the most im- 
portant gain in municipal reform in 
our time.” 

Distrust of city councils and of the 
capacity of their committees to con- 
duct the executive business of a city, 
and the substitution therefor of the 
“one-man power” of the mayor, have 
been the chief features of our recent 
municipal development. City coun- 
cils control in general British, French, 
German and Italian cities; but in 
the Republic of the United States 
they no longer are considered trust- 
worthy. 

The change has gone further in 
Washington, the capital of the Re- 
public, than elsewhere. This city is 
a most complete despotism, the gov- 
ernment being by three commission- 
ers appointed by the President, who 
possess for the time being all admin- 
istrative and legislative powers. They 
assess and collect taxes, appoint all 
officials, and grant all franchises; and 
the people of the city have no voice 
whatever in its government. It is 
true the government is efficient, hon- 
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est and economical ; and the same may 
be said of many despotisms. 

It is an additional evil that many of 
our large cities are governed in some 
of their departments not by their own 
inhabitants but by the state legislature 
or commissioners authorized by them. 
In more than one state the control of 
the police and of the streets, either in 
whole or in part, has been taken from 
the cities and lodged with commis- 
sioners appointed by the Governor. 
Frequently the Legislature has taken 
upon itself to provide for the building 
or widening of streets, and for many 
other matters of purely local concern. 
Indeed, in Massachusetts probably 
one-half or more of the whole session 
of the Legislature each year is occu- 
pied with matters which belong to the 
city of Boston. The result is that 
during the annual sessions of the Leg- 
islature a large part of the work of 
governing this city must be trans- 
acted in the State House. In the ten 
years from 1880 to 1890 no fewer than 
399 different amending laws were 
passed in Albany affecting the charter 
of New York. Besides, we see fre- 
quently an anomalous condition of 
things when the representatives of one 
department appear before a commit- 
tee of the Legislature advocating 
something which is opposed by the 
representatives of some other depart- 
ment, or by the officers of the city; 
and it has happened more than once 
that the mayor himself has met with 
opposition before legislative commit- 
tees from commissioners supposed to 
be under his jurisdiction. 

One would not expect a private cor- 
poration to do its business satisfac- 
torily under such conditions, and it 
is idle to expect it in municipalities. 
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Suppose, too, that the officers in 
charge of some branch of a railway 
corporation could do as they pleased 
relative to the running of the trains, 
the hiring of the employees, and all the 
expenses of the branch; this would 
not be considered other than a fool- 
ish business method; and yet this is 
exactly the situation of many munici- 
palities with reference to the police 
and other departments, the commis- 
sioners frequently having full power 
and control of all the expenses, with- 
out supervision by the city council and 
without regard to the other expenses 
of the city. Not only is such a policy 
an injury to the-city or town affected, 
from the removal of responsibility, 
but it is an injury to the remaining 
portions of the state, in that the atten- 
tion of the legislators is distracted 
from their proper duties to matters 
of local concern. Mr. Justice Brewer 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States has well said: “Thoughtful 
men more and more see that the wise 
thing is to cast upon each community 
full responsibility for the management 
of its local affairs, and that the great 
danger to free government is in the 
centralization of power.” 

For our departure from democracy 
its advocates cannot plead the im- 
provement which they promised to 
us. The degradation of the House 
of Representatives is not a pleasant 
prospect ; and, in the light of our ex- 
perience in our insular possessions, 
we no longer dare quote as true the 
principles of our own Declaration of 
Independence. We begin to find a 
big army and navy costly burdens of 
imperialism. The governors of our 
states are no abler or better men than 
were their predecessors, before their 
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legislatures were shorn of a portion 
of their usual functions. 

And, with the exception of Wash- 
ington, it may be questioned whether 
the expectations of those who brought 
about such radical changes in our 
municipal governments have suc- 
ceeded. In fact, on every hand com- 
plaints are heard of our cities; and it 
is acknowledged that they are a deep 
blot upon our civilization. If power 
and responsibility have been put into 
the hands of one man, there neces- 
sarily has gone with this a loss of 
interest upon the part of the citizens. 
New York, for instance, under a good 
mayor is administered but little, if 
any, better than under the old system, 
and under a bad mayor it is admin- 
istered much worse. The same is 
true of other cities. Matters of pub- 
lic interest, formerly debated in a 
public assembly, now are determined 
in the private office of some official ; 
and this gives the opportunity for cor- 
ruption ; and it is quite evident the op- 
portunity has been used. 

Neither is the rule of the mayor 
more efficient than was the rule of the 
council. Thirty years ago Boston 
was noted for the appearance of its 
streets, which were referred to 
throughout the country as models of 
cleanliness. No one, alas, would 
dream of doing so any more. 

The commissions or boards, which 
have been established in place of the 
former council committees, in charge 
of executive departments, are not 


composed of men of greater achieve- 
ment or higher standing than were in 
the old committees. There is many a 
citizen who could not be induced by 
any salary to sell to the city all his 
time by membership upon a paid 
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board, who is willing to give freely 
a portion of it by membership upon a 
committee of an unpaid council. 
Neither has there been a continuity of 
plan and purpose under paid commis- 
sioners greater than that under coun- 
cil committees, though this was one of 
the strongest arguments for the 
change. The public has an opportu- 
nity every year to express its opinion 
upon the merits of its servants in the 
city council. The heads of depart- 
ments chosen by the council or its 
committees have to pass an annual ex- 
amination, so to speak, upon their 
qualifications for office. But the 
commissioner, established by statute 
and not by ordinance, by act of the 
state and. not of the city, is not held 
to the performance of duty by any- 
thing except his personal sense of 
honor. He may be removed for 
cause, it is true, but the power of re- 
moval rarely is exercised unless his 
misconduct be flagrant. It also is a 
decided loss that the departments are 
not represented in the councils by 
members who are familiar with their 
functions and wants, especially when 
the annual appropriation bill is under 
consideration. 

Also paid commissioners do not de- 
vote more time to the service of the 
city than was given gratuitously by 
the committees of the council when 
the departments were in charge of 
such committees, and neither has any- 
thing been gained in experience, the 
term of service of the commissioners, 
in comparison with that of the alder- 
men, for instance, being about the 
same. 

Another evil of the present system 
is that it makes it more possible for a 
boss to control and establish his power 
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so firmly as only to be shaken off by 
what amounts nearly to a revolution. 
This has been shown again and again 
in the city of New York, and is quite 
as true, though not so notorious, in 
other cities. The loss of public inter- 
est in the citizens is inevitable, and it 
is idle for complaint to be made of 
this. Of what use was the interest of 
a Roman in the administration of his 
city during the Empire, and of what 
use the interest of a Frenchman dur- 
ing the control of France by Napo- 
leon? Why should a resident of 
Washington interest himself actively 
in the streets or the lights when these 
are administered by three commission- 
ers absolutely beyond his control? So 
it is of our other cities. While they 
are administered by a dictator, it is 
idle to expect that the citizens will 
take any active part in municipal 
matters. 

This loss of interest is recognized 
upon all hands as an evil, and very 
many clubs and other organizations 
have been established to overcome it. 
These are good so far as they go, but 
have not met with continuous success. 
However much they flourish in the 
beginning, the end has been the same 
in all cases, and either they have dis- 
banded or have relapsed into inactiv- 
ity. This is inevitable, because you 
cannot expect men to continue an ac- 
tive interest when their efforts tend 
only to a choice of candidates, or to 
counsel and advice to officials over 
whom they have no control, or to in- 
duce the district attorney to secure 
punishment for wrong doing. 

Municipal expenditures have in- 
creased under the new system out of 
all proportion to the growth of the 
cities, either in population or in 
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amount. Take the city of Boston, 
for instance. The indebtedness has 
mounted with giant strides until to- 
day it is more than double what it was 
in 1885, when the change began, and 
Boston probably is the heaviest taxed 
city in the world. From 1822, when 
Boston received its first charter, to 
1885, when government by the mayor 
began, a period of sixty-three years, 
the net debt came to twenty-four 
million dollars. Since the central- 
ization of power, it has grown to fifty- 
five million dollars. Yearly expen- 
ditures also have increased in the 
ratio of two to one during the seven- 
teen years in which power has been 
centralized in the hands of the mayor. 
Loans are made for all sorts of pur- 
poses, which, under the old system, 
were paid from the tax levy. State 
restrictions upon the amount of mu- 
nicipal indebtedness have not proved 
to be of the least avail. The city 
council cannot borrow money beyond 
certain amounts, and so men go to the 
state and get there the loans they 
want, and responsibility therefor can 
be fastened upon no one. 

Must we despair of democracy, then, 
after all, and abandon all hope of gov- 
erning by the machinery of elective 
assemblies? Is the dictator indis- 
pensable for the salvation of the Re- 
public? Fortunately the reaction has 
‘ begun. Earnest students have taken 
up the problem how to make the Sen- 
ate responsive to public opinion and 
how to restore to the House its former 
prestige. More and more we are 
coming to recognize it to be our duty 
to give to the peoples of our insular 
possessions the same rights of self- 
government which we claim for our- 
selves. More and more the convic- 
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tion is growing that it is best both for 
the state and for the town that local 
affairs should be controlled at home. 
More and more we question whether 
the remedy for municipal evils is to 
continue the present system by depriv- 
ing city councils of their little author- 
ity yet remaining, and giving even it 
to the 
finds stalwart support, and the aboli- 
tion of the common council is advo- 
cated by many. In the light of the 
past we well may doubt whether this 
will bring any relief. 

The alternative is to go back to 
democratic principles by enfranchis- 


executive. This course yet 


ing once more the councils and giving 
to them control. The town meetings 
in New England have been regarded 
by most students as the occasion of 
the sturdy strength of the people in 
the conflict with France over Can- 
ada, and with the Mother Country 
itself in the Revolution. 
meetings probably are impracticable 
in cities; but, in place of them, it is 
possible to have a large legislative as- 
sembly, and to give control to it. 

It is not simply a question of ad- 
ministration. The most important 
consideration is the effect upon the 
citizens themselves. The strength of 
our Republic from the beginning 
has rested upon the ability and will- 
ingness of the people to manage their 
own affairs, and there is no more 
ominous sign in the present political 
horizon than the apparent want of 
confidence in their continued ability 
so to do. A strong and sturdy citizen- 
ship is the best support, and in fact 
the only abiding support, of a free 
community, and this is not possible 
if all matters are to be managed for 
the citizens instead of by the citizens. 


Such town 


























A PLEA FOR 


As Mr. Gladstone said: “The fran- 
chise is an educational power. The 
possession of it quickens the intelli- 
gence, and tends to bind the nation to- 
gether. It is more important to have 
an alert, well-taught, and _ satisfied 
people than a_ theoretically good 
legislative machine.” 

The argument commonly advanced, 
that, as most of the city’s work is ex- 
ecutive in character, it should for that 
reason be vested in an executive of- 
ficer, is refuted by the experience of 
foreign cities, most of which are ad- 
mittedly well governed under the 
committee system. The concentra- 
tion of power in the mayor’s hands is 
in fact defended not so much on busi- 
ness as on political grounds. The 
legislative system works well enough, 
it is said, in the cities of Europe 
because the property-owners there are 
in control, but very badly in this 
country under universal suffrage. 

It is a sufficient answer that such 
distrust is un-democratic and . un- 
American, and also it is not-true that 
municipal suffrage generally in West- 
ern Europe is less extensive than here, 
as Mr. Chamberlain pointed out some 
years ago in the comparison made by 
him between Manchester, England, 
and Boston, Massachusetts. Besides, 
tax rates have increased more rapidly 
in the small towns of the United 
States, where the great majority of 
the voters are tax-payers, than in the 
large cities. 

Our present system is anomalous, 
with a council and a mayor indepen- 
dent of the council. The cities of Eu- 
rope are controlled by the council, the 
mayor being either a paid official, 
chosen by it, as in Germany, like the 
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president of a corporation here, or the 
chairman of the council, as in Eng- 
land. It has not been found difficult 
to get good men for these positions; 
and the cities are well administered; 
the citizens having a lively interest in 
all transactions. On a larger scale the 
same thing is shown in the govern- 
ment of Great Britain itself, which 
really is by Parliament, the ministers 
being a chosen committee, and in 
Switzerland, the President of the Re- 
public being an officer of the central 
council. It is probable that cities will 
undertake more and more for their 
citizens. We all agree that cities 
should manage the schools, the water 
supply, and other like things, and no 
one can say we may not wisely go fur- 
ther in this direction. Plans of this 
sort, undoubtedly, will be met by 
prejudice and selfish interest; but, 
nevertheless, the whole course of 
events shows that more and more 
things now in private hands will be 
managed by the community. 

Cities ought to be allowed the larg- 
est liberty to govern themselves, to 
determine from year to year what is 
best adapted to their wants, to abolish 
or consolidate ,departments, when- 
ever such consolidations will promote 
efficiency and reduce expenditures, 
and to enter upon such enterprises of 
public comfort or utility as may seem 
to them best. It is pleasant to recog- 
nize a growing sentiment in favor of 
increasing the control over its own 
affairs now enjoyed by a city, and it 
is to be hoped many years will not 
elapse before every city will secure 
those extensive powers of self-gov- 
ernment which have been exercised so 
profitably in foreign cities. The best 
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security against interference by the 
state with local affairs is through 
making the city council a body of such 
character and strength that its action 
will be considered to be the expression 
of local opinion. In no community, 
homogeneous or heterogeneous, can 
public affairs be managed successfully 
when the state.always stands ready to 
remodel the charter whenever a 
minority in the city can command the 
support of a majority in the state. 

An interesting movement in these 
directions is now upon trial in San 
Francisco. Eleswhere a city must go 
to the state legislature for an amend- 
ment of its charter. In San Fran- 
cisco, ‘Whenever there shall be pre- 
sented to the supervisors a petition 
signed by a number of voters equal to 
fifteen per centum of the votes cast at 
the last preceding state or municipal 
election, asking that an amendment or 
amendments to this charter, to be set 
out in such petition, be submitted to 
the people, the board must submit to 
the vote of the electors of the city and 
county the proposed amendment or 
amendments.” 

The supervisors must procure plans 
and estimates of the actual cost of the 
construction of water works, gas 
works, electric light works, steam, 
water or electric power works, tele- 
phone lines, street railroads, and such 
other public utilities as the super- 
visors or the people by petition to the 
board may designate. 

After such plans and estimates shall 
have been procured, the supervisors 
shall enter into negotiations for the 
permanent acquisition by origina] con- 
struction, condemnation or permanent 
acquisition and ownership thereof. 


Before submitting propositions to 
the electors for the acquisition 
by original construction or  con- 
demnation, of public _ utilities, 
the supervisors must solicit and 
consider offers for the sale of 
existing utilities in order that 
the electors shall have the benefit 
of acquiring the same at the lowest 
possible cost thereof. 

It is profitable to note that at the 
last election in Chicago good citizens 
were not alarmed upon the question 
of who might be elected mayor, as 
they felt certain that in any event the 
city council would contain a majority 
of discreet men, and they knew that 
fortunately it had not been shorn of 
all power. All their eggs were not in 
one basket. On the other hand in 
New York and Boston we stake all 
upon the election of one man. It is 
idle to complain of the quality of the 
members of our city councils, as we 
cannot expect able men to take these 
places where they are given little 
power and but little to do. With few 
exceptions the successful business or 
professional man would not accept 
election, because of the puerile duties 
now required of the city councils. If 
we want great men, we must give to 
them great duties, and experience 
shows that then it always is possible 
to find them. 

With all its faults, democracy is 
more stable and better than any other 
form of government. It is safe to 
trust the people, and an appeal to 
their sound judgment and good sense 
rarely fails. Let us speedily regain 
the ancient ways, and return to the 
fundamental principles of democratic 
institutions. 





























The President's Horsemanship 


By Elmer E. Paine 


Roosevelt’s latest 
current litera- 
this 


N President 
contribution to 
ture, “The Deer Family,” 
paragraph appears: 


“It is an excellent thing for any man 
to be a good horseman and a good 
marksinan, to be able to live in the open 
and to feel a self-reliant readiness in any 
crisis. 

Theodore Roosevelt is an accom- 
plished horseman. Of all forms of 
physical exercise, he enjoys horse- 
back riding most. A man of letters 
and a student of people and of affairs, 
he yet is essentially a man of action. 
He is proficient in many kinds of out- 
of-doors sports and at some he excels ; 
but in horsemanship he has few 
equals. He loves a horse—the thor- 
oughbred, the hunter, the broncho of 
the plains, the pony of the polo field. 
He has little interest, however, in the 
racing of horses as a business. The 
environments of the race-course do 
not appeal to him. With the evolu- 
tion of the thoroughbred he is entirely 
familiar; and in contests of speed 
incident to the development of run- 
ners, trotters and pacers, he manifests 
the concern of the scientific horseman. 

Of his own horses he makes com- 
panions and friends. He knows them 
and they understand him. He talks 
to them, pets them and plays with 
them. They know his voice and his 
step. As he approaches them, they 
turn their heads affectionately toward 
him and whinny softly for the lumps 
of sugar he invariably carries in his 
pockets. 

While the President is an expert 


whip, being a notably excellent driver 
of a coach-and-four, he is at his best 
in the saddle. On horse-back he pre- 
sents a fine appearance. He is not a 
graceful rider, but he has a firm seat 
and absolutely perfect control of his 
mount. His style of riding is that of 
the cowboy, acquired on the plains of 
the Northwest more than a score of 
years ago. It is easy and natural. 
The motions of his body coincide per- 
fectly with the movements of his 
horse. In cross-country runs, he rides 
“with hands and feet,’ with heel- 
holds on the stirrups and with his 
arms rising and falling in consonance 
with the leaps of his mount. 

The President’s methods on horse- 
back are distinctly different from 
those of his saddle orderly, Sergeant 
Cornelius McDermott, of the United 
States Cavalry, who accompanies him 
on all his rides about Washington. 
McDermott is a superb horesman. He 
has earned for himself the reputation 
of being one of the most daring riders 
in the American army. He rides with 
that erect rigidity of body which is 
characteristic of the United States 
cavalryman, taking up all the motions 
of his horse with his insteps, knees and 
hips. Incidentally, he is the best re- 
volver shot in the cavalry service. His 
duty is to guard the President against 
personal assault in the unfrequented 
places through which Mr. Roosevelt 
delights to ride. It is his business to 
be fifteen paces behind the President, 
whether the latter’s horse is moving at 
a gentle walk or at a hard run; and he 
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is always there. Quite frequently 
President Roosevelt leaves the bicycle 
policemen in a cloud of dust far in the 
rear, but never McDermott. 

When the President turns from the 
road, leaps a fence and starts on a 
run across country, to the despair of 
his civic guards, McDermott is at his 
horse’s heels. Together they sweep 
across fields and through woods, often 
at a killing 
obstacles as 


pace, taking such usual 
fences, ditches, streams 
and fallen timber as they come. Then 
it is that the stern the 
The exhilaration of 
drives 


features of 
President relax. 
the exercise care from his 
countenance. 
cal danger or of exhaustion count as 
nothing. He becomes enthusiastic. 


His arms swing like flails. With 


The elements of physi- 


voice and spur he urges his horse on- 
He is 


No longer is 


ward. He laughs for very joy. 


a being transformed. 


ss. Fe 4 


a 
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THE PRESIDENT’S HORSEMANSHIP 


he Theodore Roosevelt, President; he 
is Theodore Roosevelt, sportsman,— 
a type of the highest and best Amer- 
ican sportsmanship. 

President Roosevelt has in the White 
House stables three saddle horses, all 
of which he rides frequently. His 
favorite mount, Bleistein, is a quali- 
fied hunter, of a light bay color with 
black points, and a trifle over sixteen 
He was bred in the fa- 
mous Genesee Valley, New York. 
With the President on his back, Blei- 
stein has cleared bars five feet, eight 


hands high. 


inches high. He has a record of six 
feet. Renown, qualified 
hunter, is a Canadian-bred, seal brown 


another 


gelding, sixteen and a half hands high, 
with a record of five feet over the bars 


with the President on his back. Both 
Bleistein and Renown possess indomi- 
table endurance and courage. Wyo- 


ming, a chestnut bay with white points, 





BLEISTEIN 
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PRESIDENTS RIDING 


was presented to Mr. Roosevelt last 
spring by the citizens of the state for 
which he was named. He is a beauti- 
ful animal, highly bred and of great 
speed. He is the favorite saddle horse 
ot 


dore, who gives promise of being as 


the President’s eldest son, Theo- 


fine a horseman as his father. 

The President first rode Wyoming 
while on his western trip last May, 
the horse being his last relay on the 
seventy-mile ride from Laramie to 
That 
While several of those who ac- 


Cheyenne. was a memorable 
ride. 
companied the President were worn 
with fatigue when they arrived at 
Cheyenne, he was apparently as fresh, 
after having been eight hours in the 
saddle, as he was at the start. The 
following day he took another gallop 


of twenty-eight miles, 








HORSE WYOMING 


Last July, the President, mounted 
on Bleistein, accompanied by his son, 
Theodore, and his nephew, George 
Roosevelt, the former riding Wvyo- 
ming, left his summer home, Sagamore 
Hill, Oyster Bay, at two o'clock one 
morning to visit his uncle, the Hon. 
Robert Roosevelt, at Sayville, L. L. 
A violent had 
neither 


storm been 
but the 
President nor his young companions 


thunder 


raging for hours, 
were to be deterred from making the 
trip by a mere crash of the elements. 
the that the 
night was so dark as to render objects 


Notwithstanding fact 
indistinguishable at a distance greater 
than a horse’s length, and that the 
roadway was illuminated only by oc- 
casional flashes of lightning, the jour- 
ney across Long Island—thirty-five 
miles—was covered by the little caval- 
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PRESIDENT’S OLD POLO PONY, DIAMOND, NOW 27 YEARS OF AGE 


The 
return trip was made the following 
morning in seven hours, the President 
adopting the expedient he had learned 
in the West in riding and leading the 
horses each alternate hour so that they 
might not suffer ill effects from the 
excessive heat. 

A particular favorite with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt among his horses is the 
polo pony Diamond. He is tenderly 
attached to the sturdy animal. Dia- 
mond is twenty-seven years old and 
Mr. Roosevelt has owned him for 
twenty-five years. The little Texan 
carried the President through many 
an exciting game of polo, but he was 
pensioned long since for faithful ser- 
vices. 

Mrs. Roosevelt’s mount is Yagenka, 
a dark bay mare, with stylish carriage 
and muscles like steel springs. She 
has carried her mistress after the 
hounds on several notable hunts 
Mrs. Roosevelt frequently accompa- 
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cade in a trifle over four hours. 


She 
and Mr. Roosevelt seemingly enjoy a 
gallop together in 
weather quite as thoroughly as if the 
weather were ideal. 


nies the President on long rides. 


cold or rainy 
On many after- 
noons in the winter they may be ‘seen 
riding over the fine roads around 
Washington, laughing and chatting 


animatedly, while the biting wind 
whistles shrilly about their ears. 
On such occasions the President is 


attired in a short, heavy, dark-blue 
pea-jacket, with fur collar rolled about 
his neck; heavy riding breeches of 
dark material, yellow leather riding 
boots and a black slouch hat. Mrs. 
Roosevelt wears a black cloth habit, 
rather shorter than is worn ordinarily, 
and a black derby hat with a heavy, 
dark veil. 

Miss Alice Roosevelt is the true 
daughter of her father, with all his 
predilection for athletic sports. She 
is an excellent horsewoman and often, 
at the Chevy Chase Hunt Club, near 




















THE PRESIDENT’S 


Washington, she takes the jumps on 
the backs of Renown or Yagenka. 
The one remaining saddle animal 
in the White House stables is Algon- 
quin, the “calico pony.” He is a Shet- 
land and is ridden by the President’s 
sons, Archie and Quentin, aged re- 
spectively nine and six years. Archie, 
attired in Rough Rider costume, often 
gallops on the calico pony through the 
streets of Washington, followed by a 
groom on a bicycle. A genuine affec- 
tion exists between Archie and Algon- 
quin. Last spring when the little lad 
was confined to his bed by a severe 
illness he expressed a desire to see the 
calico pony. His willing slave, the 
groom, surmounted all difficulties. 
He took .the pony into the White 
House, ascended with him on the ele- 
vator to the second floor and led him 
to the bedside of his little friend. 
Archie flung his arms around Algon- 
quin’s neck and the pony whinnied 
caressingly, as if he quite appreciated 
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and reciprocated his master’s affec- 
tion. 

The President’s carriage horses are 
bright bays, 15.3 hands high, and bred 
in Ohio of fine trotting stock. They 
are as handsome a pair as appear on 
the streets of the national capital. 

Washington never has known a 
President who lived so much in the 
open as Mr. Roosevelt. If the roads 
are too muddy for horse-back riding, 
he walks. These walks are not 
merely little jaunts, but outings of 
from five to fifteen miles. None of 
President Roosevelt’s predecessors for 
a score of years was fond of horse- 
back riding. General Arthur, who suc- 
ceeded to the Presidency as did Mr. 
Roosevelt, in the shadow of a national 
tragedy, was a dignified and scholarly 
equestrian. Grant was a fine horse- 
man, but preferred a carriage to 
horse-back riding. Lincoln could ride 
and did, but his appearances on horse- 
back were so infrequent as to be his- 
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ARCHIE ROOSEVELT’S PONY, 


toric. Pierce, General Henry Harri- 
son, Zachary Taylor and Jackson were 
in the saddle from earliest youth. 
President Madison, as a native Vir- 
ginian, was a fine horseman, while 
Jefferson always made his journeys 
from Monticello to the University of 
Virginia on horse-back. Washington 
was one of the most accomplished 
He was fond 
Almost 


horsemen of his time. 
‘of and practised the chase. 
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ALGONQUIN 


invariably he rode one of his finely 
bred chargers on his trips from Mt. 
Vernon to Philadelphia and return. 

President Roosevelt’s residence in 
the White House has given a marked 
impetus to the practice in Washington 
of all kinds of out-of-door sports, 
particularly equestrianism. In the na- 
tional capital now are many of the 
best saddle horses to be found any- 
where in the United States. 























A Lift 


To the Arctic Circle in a Motor Car 


ie slidden 


By Charles 


Epitor’s Note:—Mr. Glidden was one 
of the pioneer telephone men of the United 
States, having been for twenty-five years 
at the head of some of the largest tele- 
phone organizations of the country. He 
is not now engaged in any active business. 

The editor of the New ENGLAND 
MAGAZINE having asked me to write 
a short account of my recent automo- 
bile trip to the Arctic Circle, I will 
try to set down a few of the experi- 
ences that most impressed me during 
the progress of what I believe was, in 
many respects, an unique wndertak- 
ing. 

To begin by summarizing, we cov- 
ered in our trip six thousand six hun- 
dred and seventy miles of territory in 


IN FINLAND 


fifty-four days, visiting fifteen coun- 
tries, and were the first to cross the 
Arctic in a 


circle car. Our 


automobile, loaded with four passen- 


motor 


gers and baggage, weighed about four 
thousand five hundred pounds, and 
was made with an especially large 
tonneau in order that a steamer trunk 
holding a ten days’ supply of clothing 
might be carried. The rest of our 
luggage was sent ahead by train. We 
carried one hundred sections of maps, 
always marking out our prospective 


route one day in advance. In 
Sweden we arranged to have fif- 
teen-gallon carboys of  gasolene 
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placed at convenient 
our route. 

Starting at Liverpool, on June 25, 
we first made a tour of one thousand 
five hundred and ten miles in Ireland, 
during the time of the Gordon-Ben- 
nett race. We then returned to Holy- 
head, drove Hull, 
shipped the car to Copenhagen, at 
which point the main part of our trip 
began. Our route to Sweden 
through the northern part of Denmark 
and across three and one-half miles of 
water. 


points along 


thence to and 


Was 


On arriving in Sweden, we toured 
northward, crossing the Arctic Circle 
and passing through a country largely 
inhabited by Finns and Lapps. We 


did not actually enter Lapland, as we 
kept fairly near to the coast, but we 
travelled miles north of the parallel of 
latitude that bounds that country, and 
the border of Lapland was only about 
fifty miles from the point at which we 
crossed the Arctic Circle. 


The most 
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northerly point that we reached was 
the Swedish township of Kommis, just 
beyond the Arctic Circle. 

From Sweden the car was shipped 
by water to Frederickshaven, in north- 


ern Denmark, and thence we went 
southward through Hamburg, Berlin, 


Carlsbad, Prague, Vienna, Salzburg, 
Oberammergau, Bregenz, Neuhausen, 
Belfort, Paris, Calais, Ostend, Brus- 
sels, Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Harwich 
and Liverpool. 

On the whole, the most interesting 
part of our trip was the route through 
Sweden. Our automobile, being the 
first one ever seen in the remoter parts 
of that country, excited amazement 
delight, especially 
passage of the hundred 
north of latitude 61, while we our- 
selves were everywhere accorded an 


and during our 


nine miles 


enthusiastic reception. In several in- 
stances the people raised the Swedish 
flag and dipped it as we passed. Even 
the smallest towns and villages have 

telephones, and 
thus our progress 
was made known 
in advance. 

The 
roads are excep- 
tionally “heavy” 
and bad, but this 


drawback to trav- 


Swedish 


el was in a meas- 
ure atoned for 
by the 
quality of the 
inns and_ hotels 
that we found at 
the end of each 
day’s 
In northern Swe- 
den these 


excellent 


journey. 


inns 


“BUILDING UP” TO GET ON THE RAFT, TO BE TOWED BY STEAMER 


ACROSS A FIVE-MILE FERRY IN SWEDEN 


are subsidized 
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by the govern- 
ment, are clean 
and comfortable, 
and moderate in 
their charges. 
We found the 
temperature in 
the extreme 
north about 
twenty degrees 
colder than in 
London, and we 
had a great deal 
of rain through- 
out the entire 
trip, especially 
between H am- 
burg and Ber- 
lin, but as we 
were provided 
with warm clothing and complete 
rubber suits, we experienced no _ ill 
effects from the weather. 

Originally we had intended to drive 
through Norway, and had obtained the 
necessary permits from the Nor- 
wegian authorities, but after the Paris- 
Madrid race these were cancelled, or 
conditions of a practically prohibitive 
character were introduced. 

One of these conditions was that the 
road we were to take was to be pub- 
lished in the local newspapers along 
the route six days in advance, another 
was that the sheriffs of the towns 
through which we intended to pass 
should be notified of the exact hour of 
our intended arrival, and a third that 
a courier on horseback should be sent 
ahead to notify the inhabitants of our 
approach. One good result of our 
abandoning Norway in favor of 
Sweden was that we were thereby 
enabled to reach a much more 
northerly point than we could have 
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reached had we taken the Norwegian 
route. 

The loneliness of some of the roads, 
especially in Northern Sweden, im- 
pressed us greatly. Sometimes in 
going a distance of fifty miles we saw 
only one person. Once in going one 
hundred and twenty miles we met but 
three vehicles, and they were mail 
wagons. In all, we went through nine 
hundred miles of dense forest. 

Only once, in traversing these soli- 
tudes, did we lose our way, and that 
was occasioned by our endeavoring to 
find a road which was marked on the 
map, but which did not exist. It had 
been laid out and surveyed, but not 
constructed, and though we crossed its 
line three times, we of course never 
found it. 

We took very few photographs of 
the people, partly because we made it 
a rule never to photograph a subject 
without his permission. The Lapps 
are very sensitive in this respect, and 
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immediately notice and resent any par- 
ticular attention paid to them. 

One of the most remarkable things 
about our trip was that we had no dis- 
agreeable experiences and no acci- 
dents. The only breakage in the ma- 
chinery of the car was that of a pump 
spindle, which occasioned one-half 
hour’s delay, and we had but six tire 


change for one of the later model, 
and this year made a similar exchange. 
| shall keep the car that I have now, 
a specially built 16-horse power 
Napier. 

In conclusion I will say that in my 
estimation automobiling is the best 
and cheapest way of seeing a country. 


Leaving out of consideration the orig- 
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punctures. This immunity from acci- 
dents I attribute partly to the watchful 
care of Mr. Charles Thomas, the Lon- 
don mechanic who accompanied us, 
and partly to the excellent construction 
of the car itself. 

This is my third long annual auto- 
mobile trip. In 1gor I bought my 
first car, in 1902 made an_ ex- 


inal cost of the machine, four people 
can travel in this way quite as eco- 
nomically as they could by rail, and 
much more cheaply than they could by 
carriage. 

For the benefit of those who like 
exact information, I append a table of 
statistics which I compiled during the 
trip :— 
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COUNTRIES —\ Sti eit | oa 
E. PRIGRPID s s0:0:00 0.00600 00.0eas veicinna) cess 2.000% 250 | 377 627 Good 
B. TEAMS 6.5005 056:0. 68s 00:50: 00'40i00ee| a 000s 0000 eons sins | 205 295 Good 
2. Belg .....cesecccvccceccvccelecseccessloeceseess 160 160 Bad 
4. Bohemia... .-.. ooo- cccccscccccelecces cccslecceecoee 315 315 Fair 
CT oe ee eee eres en | 306 306 Excellent 
6. England ........--- esses sceess 650 132 | 365 1,147 Excellent 
i Serer reer es 1,350 2,700 | 515 4,505 Excellent 
B.- Ress ra sesimeuien i npereoscanieene sou 608 _ 1,188 Good 
Q. Holland... . 2... 000 cecee cocces|ocescccceleccccoccs 240 240 Good 
10. Treland ...2...scce. coeees cecece|scces secs lecces cece 1,510 1,510 Good 
TT. Italy... cece ccccee cece cons ccccer|occecves 508 NaieeS' es eae 508 Good 
12, Spit. .o.ss cose ccesccccesccccssleccss cece 30 De cc 30 Bad 
Ds TPOUEEN Ss 6 ois osc ces sew wts oceccelcscsiccote aseceees 1,540 1,540 Bad 
14. Switzerland-..--.-eeeee cece cece le cece eens 807 200 I ,097 Good 
15. Wales...--- 22 cecccecccces cccccslcccescccclecseccces | 267 267 Excellent 
MM Osis Ku adh oe6a ekenuaee 2.000 5,125 6,670 13,795 
Days on the road...----- esses eeeeee 26 38 54 118 
Hours on the road «.-.+2 ccccesccccee 120 260 390 770 





I estimated the number of cities, 
towns and settlements passed through 
as 4,000, vehicles passed as 10,000, 


people on the road 3,000,000, hotels 
stayed at 236, and meals taken at dif- 
ferent inns or cafés 472. 











The Crowning Touch 
By Eugene C. Dolson 


N_ girlhood’s unconsidered ways, 
| She walked from care apart; 
| guessed not, in those bygone days, 
The sweetness of her heart. 


But while to-night, in woman wise, 
She bends her child above, 


I read in those deep, soulful eyes, 
Her depth of mother love. 























dunfing fRe Swamp-eox 


By Zitella Cocke 





HUNDRED Red-Coats on the hill, 
Two hundred in the vale, 
The woods repeat their war-cry shrill, 
“Hurrah! We're on his trail. 
Hurrah! lay bridle loose on mane 
And boldly urge your steeds, 
The Swamp-Fox we'll not hunt in vain, 
When gallant Tarleton leads,— 
Let But our chief that rebel see, 
The Fox shall hang to highest tree!” 





Sharp rowels stung the horses’ flanks, . 
Like mad they dashed away; 

The eager riders broke their ranks 
Exultant for the fray. 

Across the trackless bog and fen, 
Down slopes and steep hillside, 

O’er field and fence, three hundred men 
Rode fast as men could ride. 

They hunted hard till fall of night, 

The Swamp-Fox never once in sight! 


Then by his worn and willing steed, 
Each horseman sank to rest,— 

So soft the wind sighed thro’ the reed, 
The bird slept on her nest,— 

The mist rose slowly from the swamp, 
Till like a cloud it stood, 

And not one trace of martial pomp, 
In that black solitude, 

For riders brave and chargers strong 

Sleep well, who’ve galloped all day long! 
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Hark! hark! what means that stealthy tread: 
Perchance some wild thing creeps 

In hunger round the leaf-strewn bed, 
Where weary warrior sleeps. 

Yet see those forms stalwart and grim,— 
How silently they pass, 

From under moss-entangled limb, 
Athwart the tall wire-grass! 

Nor clang of arms, nor word, nor sound, 

So cautiously they tread the ground! 





On, on they come,—aye, nearer still, 
See—sixty rifles gleam! 

The sleeping Briton hears no ill 
Nor fears it in his dream. 

They kneel, they fire.—the woodlands ring, 
The dark morass and glen, 

As in hot haste to saddle spring 
Bold Marion and his men! 

Away they fly,—ten miles away, 

And still an hour to break of day! 


Outspoke proud Tarleton’s rage and scorn, 
“Haste, give our dead a grave, 

And then to horse with rise of morn, 
To hunt the traitor-knave. 

From North to South the country scour, 
From beach to mountain rocks, 

Our vengeance sure shall find the hour 
To trap that cunning Fox,— 

A thousand pounds in George’s name 

To him who snares the wary game!” 
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HUNTING THE SWAMP-FOX 


Forth in fierce wrath the hunters ride, 
With Tarleton at their head,— 

Down by the Mingo’s tawny tide,— 
Along Edisto’s bed,— 

Two hundred more with Wemyss strain 
Up high hills of Santee, 

And back across the swamps again 
To pine lands of Pedee, 

As maple leaves in Autumn’s hand, 

So flash the Red-Coats through the land! 





They hunt,—they halt—they track,—they turn, 
Till hope is well-nigh flown. 

When, lo! in field thro’ arching fern 
See Marion !—and alone! 

“Give chase!” they cry, “we know the ground, 
A trench so wide and deep, 

At further end, no horse can bound 
And never rider leap. 

Up! up! spur on, now, no mishap, 

The Swamp-Fox sure is in our trap! 





Forward to right,—to !eft,—to rear,— 
They gallop, thrice a score,— 
With swing of sword, with curse and jeer, 
They press him hard and sore. 
But Marion’s steed of matchless speed 
By master’s soul is fired, 
He feels his rider's direful need, 
And flies like bird inspired 
Across the trench,—where Marion doffs 
His hat in answer to their scoffs, 
With farewell shot, and proud “Good-day, 
My merry gentlemen !’’—while they 
Who chased with blatant brag and boast, 
Stand dazed,—as they had seen a ghost! 

















Miss Barber’s Nephew 


By Elsie Carmichael, author of “A New England Cranford” 


ISS BARBER was our 
nearest neighbor when 
Ralph and I went to 


Kelmscott to live on our 
abandoned farm. Our gardens ad- 
joined, with only a box hedge be- 
tween, so that our trailing nastur- 
tiums ran over the low barrier to join 
forces with her sweet peas, and her 
apple trees leaned over and dropped 
votive offerings into our orchard. I 
became very fond of Miss Barber 
before we had lived there a fortnight, 
and I always ran out eagerly to meet 
her when I saw her little bobbing 
curls and her spreading hoopskirts 
coming down the path, for Miss Bar- 
ber was an anachronism, wearing the 
finery of a distant time just as she re- 
tained the opinions of her grand- 
father. 

She lived in a quaint hip-roofed 
house that was haunted by the faint 
fragrance of lavender and rose-leaves 
and overflowing with old furniture, 
ancestral portraits and priceless china. 
Never in two hundred years had a 
mistress of that house thrown away or 
lost or broken a single thing she 
owned. Why is it we of this genera- 
tion can never save any heirlooms for 
our descendants ? Our old ball gowns 
either drop to pieces or are given 
away and our china is offered up on 
the altar of domestic service. But at 
Miss Barber’s every hoopskirt, every 
parasol, every satin ball slipper that 
was ever owned in the family was 


stowed away in the old trunks and 
chests under the eaves in the attic. 

In striking contrast to this dainty 
relic of the last century was her 
neighbor on the other side, Mrs. 
Deacon Sumner, who represented the 
Philistine element in Kelmscott. She 
had insisted on modernizing the 
Deacon’s house until it was a strange 
conglomeration of the old colonial and 
cheap gingerbread style of architec- 
ture. There was a front door of imi- 
tation oak; cheap ornate stair rails 
had ousted the plain ones with their 
simple quaint lines, and a doorbell 
took the place of the beautiful old 
knocker which she had sold to some 
“city folks,” to the secret sorrow of 
the Deacon. 

“T’m real surprised at you and Mr. 
Dexter likin’ old things,” she said one 
day. “I said to Deacon Sumner when 
I heard you was comin’, ‘Now that 
city folks is comin’ in I hope that 
Kelmscott will be up to date. Maybe 
it will be a real swell summer resort 
one of these days.’ I thought you’d 
probably want electric lights and all 
the things that would improve the 
village.” 

“Heaven forbid,’ Ralph ejaculated 
low, but fortunately Mrs. Deacon 
Sumner did not hear him. She would 
have considered it swearing. 

Provoking as she was at times I 
always enjoyed a call from Mrs. Sum- 
ner, and one bleak February day, 
when I saw her coming slowly up the 
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path, I ran downstairs to open the 
door and take her in to the bright fire 
in the sitting room. 

“Yes, it’s a cold day,” she admitted, 
as she slowly sank into a low chair 
with many creakings of its frame. 
She spread her hands to the warmth 
and caught her breath, for she was 
very stout and was usually in a state 
of breathlessness for several minutes 
after she had made any exertion. 

“Yes, it’s cold, but spring’s comin’ 
early this year, Mis’ Dexter. Last 
week was ground hog day, and no re- 
spectable ground hog could ever find 
his shadder that day, you remember. 
Besides that the snow come before 
Thanksgivin’. Yes, we'll have an 
early spring, I’ve felt it in my bones 
all year.” 

“That is delightful,” I cried, and 
had visions of violets and anemones 
in certain sunny hollows I knew. I 
was even buried in plans for my gar- 
den when Mrs. Sumner resumed the 
conversation. 

“T’ve just been in to see Miss Bar- 
ber,” she explained, “and I don’t 
think she looks well at all. “You look 
kinder peaked, Miss Barber,’ says I, 
and she says, ‘Well, Mis’ Sumner, I 
don’t feel well.’ To tell the truth, 
Mis’ Dexter, that woman is just wor- 
ryin’ herself to death about her 
nephew.” 

“Why, what’s the matter with Miss 
Barber’s nephew ?” I inquired politely, 
before I realized that I had probably 
launched her on a sea of gossip. 

Mrs. Sumner settled herself in the 
rocking chair and loosened her bon- 
net strings. “Well, you know, Mis’ 
Dexter,” she began complacently, 
“last fall Miss Barber got a letter 
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from her nephew in New York. She 
ain’t seen him since he was a little 
boy, as long as she’s led such a retired 
life up here and never gone down to 
see her folks at all. Fact is all the 
family’s dead now exceptin’ this 
nephew and he suddenly got real in- 
t’rested in huntin’ up the family 
records. That was last fall when you 
was away in New York. Seems 
funny he ain’t never taken no int’rest 
before, but at any rate he wrote her a 
letter and he says he was comin’ up 
to make her a little visit. Well, Miss 
Barber was real flustrated. I ain't 
never seen her so put out—she’s usu- 
ally so calm. She come over to my 
house the afternoon she got the letter 
and she shown it to me and she kep’ 
sayin’, ‘O Mis’ Sumner, whatever 
should I do with a man in the house? 
I can’t do it, I can’t do it. It makes 
me just sick to think of it. What 
should I do with him?’ Really, Mis’ 
Dexter, it was real pathetic, besides 
bein’ real laughable, to see Miss Bar- 
ber wringin’ her hands over that 
nephew of hers. 

“ “He wouldn’t be a mite of bother, 
probably,’ I said to her. ‘Of course 
you ain’t used to havin’ a man in the 
house, but remember he’s your 
nephew, your own brother’s child, and 
he is comin’ on business you might 
say and it would keep him busy all 
the time,’ but she didn’t seem to pay 
any attention to me and kep’ wringin’ 
her hands and sayin’, ‘What shall I 
do? What shall I do?’ ‘I don’t see 


how you can refuse to let your own 
brother’s child come,’ I said to her 
quite sharp-like, for she made me real 
provoked. ‘Well, I s’pose I’ll have to,’ 
she said, as she went out the door. 
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‘But it makes me downright sick to 
think of it.’ 

“Well, Mis’ Dexter, she kep’ that 
up for several weeks, gettin’ thinner 
and paler and sayin’, ‘What shall I do 
with him if he comes?’ until I thought 
she was goin’ clean daft. I got so I 
didn’t want to hear about Miss Bar- 
ber’s nephew. Then one day she come 
down sick and sent her Alviry over to 
tell me to come quick. The doctor 
said it was the grip but I knew it was 
worryin’ about her nephew. She 
seemed real happy about bein’ sick 
and her eyes were shinin’ bright as a 
young girl’s, as she said, ‘O Mis’ 
Sumner, I want you should write to 
my nephew and tell him I’m too sick 
to have him come. He was comin’ 
next week. Tell him I shall have to 
postpone his visit till spring and that 
Kelmscott is much prettier in spring 
anyhow, and I know he will enjoy it 
more then.’ 

“Well, I wrote that letter, Mis’ 
Dexter, and she got well right off and 
seemed to have a load taken off her 
mind. She’s be’n so well all winter, 
but these first days when the snow 
begins to melt and you feel that spring 
ain’t very far off I’ve noticed Miss 
Barber’s gettin’ peaked. I noticed it 
right away and I thought trouble was 
a-comin’, so I went in to see her to- 
day and I says, says I, ‘Miss Barber, 
you do look real peaked.’ She 
didn’t give me no satisfaction at first 
and then she sort of burst out, ‘Well, 
Mis’ Sumner, I don’t feel well. 
Spring’s a-comin’, and I s’pose I'll 
have to ask my nephew up to look 
over the family records, and I declare, 
Mis’ Sumner, I never thought I’d 
dread a spring comin’ so much. It 
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just makes me sick.’ ‘Well,’ I said 
‘Miss Barber, if you want my advice 
you'll have him come right off and 
git it over with.- It’s just like when 
my Adoniram has to take castor oil, 
I'll say, ‘It’s better to hold your nose 
and swaller it quick than to stand 
round thinkin’ about it and smellin’ it 
so long beforehand.’ She acted sort 
of mad then and thought I’d insulted 
her, comparin’ her nephew to castor 
oil that way, but I didn’t mean no 
harm, o’ course. 

comparin’ things.” 

“Is she going to ask her nephew?” 
I inquired, trying to suppress my 
laughter. 

“Yes, he’s comin’ next week,” she 
replied. 

“Just the time Natalie comes,” I 
said to myself. “If he is only a nice 
nephew, perhaps we can help amuse 
him.” 

After Mrs. Sumner had betaken 
herself off, after a two hours’ visita- 
tion, I ran over to see poor Miss Bar- 
ber. She was sitting in the window, 
looking out over the twilit garden, 
where the drifts had settled into low 
soggy mounds full of sticks and dirt 
that the winds had swept into them. 
Nature was in her most untidy mood 
just then, though the spring house- 
cleaning would soon begin and all 
would be fresh and sweet and clean 
again. Miss Barber did look “peaked,” 
as Mrs. Sumner had said, but she 
brightened up again when she saw me 
and poured all her woes into my sym- 
pathetic ear. 

“It’s the most providential thing,” 
I said, when she had folded her hands 
and said for the last time, “What shall 
I do with him, Mrs. Dexter?” “A 


It’s just my way 0’ 
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young cousin of mine, Natalie Ran- 
dolph, is to come for a long visit next 
week, and if you don’t know what to 
do with him, Miss Barber, you must 
send your nephew over and we will 
try to make him have a good time. 
I'll tell my husband to call on him as 
soon as he comes. A man will know 
just what to do with him, and I am 
sure he will have a good time. If he 
cares for family heirlooms you know 
he will simply revel in this dear old 
house, anyway.” 

“Oh, I’d take it real kind and neigh- 
borly if Mr. Dexter would come 
over,” she said. “And, Mrs. Dex- 
ter,”—she hesitated and looked out of 
the window for a moment,—‘“I wish 
you'd tell me what kind of food men 
like. You see I’ve lived alone so 
long and I have a real delicate appe- 
tite myself, and I know most men like 
hearty food, and I don’t really know 
what would appeal to his taste.” 

I knew that with all her old-time 
opinions that went with her old-fash- 
ioned crinolines and reticules, Miss 
Barber had retained the dainty appe- 
tite that she was brought up to con- 
sider lady-like. She only nibbled 
daintily at some little tidbit, and I 
knew she would be horrified if she 
could see me partaking of hearty beef- 
steaks and roasts. I could not see her 
nephew starved. 

“I’m glad you spoke of it, Miss Bar- 
ber,” I said, “I’ll make out a list of all 
the things Mr. Dexter especially likes 
and perhaps that will help matters.” 
It ended in my making out a menu for 
every meal of the three days she ex- 
pected to play hostess. 

Natalie was to come to us on the 
first of March. For two weeks the 


snow had been melting and on the 
last night in February a drenching 
shower washed away the dingy drifts 
and left lakes in the meadows where 
the grass began to look faintly green. 
I knew that spring had come the mo- 
ment I opened my eyes that morning. 
The sky was so blue and the air so 
soft as it drifted in at the open win- 
dow that I felt as though-a great bar- 
rier had been passed and we had left 
the winter behind and crossed over 
into spring. 

“Don’t the red gods call you out to- 
day?” I asked at breakfast, as I 
poured Ralph’s coffee. 

“Call!” he exclaimed. “They are 
simply shouting to us to come out. 
If you don’t mind getting soaked I 
would like to have a good stroll with 
you before Natalie descends upon us 
bag and baggage.” 

“She won’t be here until the one- 
thirty,” I deliberated, “and we can 
have a good walk and bring in some 
pussy willows for the fireplace.” 

I don’t know where the delicious 
spring morning went. We _ forgot 
time, and we forgot Natalie, as we 
wandered about in the soft, warm air 
over sunny fields full of new-made 
brooks, that foamed like mad things 
in their hurry to reach the valley. 
Everything was so fresh-washed af- 
ter the drenching rain, and the sky, 
the cleanest of all, made a blue back- 
ground for the trees that already were 
growing feathery. Over across the 
fields we heard a robin fluting, and in 
an elm tree above us, a spot of blue 
against the azure sky, a_ bluebird 
swung on a tiny branch. We were 
filled with the joy of life; it was 
enough just to be alive and breathe 
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the perfumes of spring and look and 
listen and play in the sunshine; every- 
thing else fell away and we were chil- 
dren again. What mattered it if we 
were wet? Nature was playing with 
us that morning, and if she is a rough 
playfellow sometimes, who cares, if 
you can feel her dear warm heart beat- 
ing underneath. 

Suddenly the sun high over our 
heads warned us that it was past noon, 
and we must be tramping home if we 
intended to be ready to greet Natalie 
in civilized costume. We had gone 
farther than we meant, and it took us 
a long, long time to find our way 
back. There were so many new 
brooks to cross that seemed to have 
sprung out of the ground since we 
started out, but at last, breathless and 
happy as two children, we climbed 
the stone wall and found ourselves in 
the fields back of our own house. 

“There is nothing like the good out- 
doors, is there?” said Ralph as he 
helped me over the stile at the garden 
wall. “I could never be shut in by 
brick walls again. I should always 
have a hunger for the freshness and 
openness of the sky and the hills with 
the wind on them. Why don’t people 
let the conventional things go, and be 
simple and childlike and go out and 
play and be happy.” 

We walked around the house on the 
little flagged path through the shrub- 
bery that had attracted us so on that 
first visit we ever paid to our aban- 
doned farm, and I was about to an- 
swer Ralph, when I stopped, horror- 
stricken. Down the village street 
toward the house came a tall, slender 
girl in a blue tailor gown, who was 
talking in a most animated way to a 





young man who was carrying her suit 
case. I seized Ralph’s arm. 

“It’s Natalie!” I gasped. “Think 
of greeting her in this way!” 

But by that time the approaching 
couple had caught sight of us stand- 
ing guiltily beside the veranda, cov- 
ered with mud and soaked with water. 

“Constance,” she cried, coming 
forward with outstretched hands. 
“Is this the house? We were not 
sure. Isn’t it charming and isn’t it 
jolly to be together again.” She gave 
me a glad hug, notwithstanding the 
muddy, bedraggled object I was, while 
Ralph tried to explain that we had 
gone out to walk without our watches 
and had lost track of the time. 

“Oh, don’t apologize at all,’ she 
cried joyfully. “It was all delight- 
ful, but first I want to present Mr. 
Barber to you. I believe he is com- 
ing to visit his aunt, who is a neigh- 
bor of yours.” 

The attractive young man with the 
suit case came up and shook hands 
with us. 

“Are you Miss Barber’s nephew?” 
I inquired. “I am so glad to meet 
you. We have heard so much about 
you.” 

Ralph looked as though he could 
control himself no longer, but a cough 
discreetly hid any other sound. 

“You see,” Natalie began to ex- 
plain, “Mr. Barber found I was com- 
ing on this train and so he decided it 
would be jolly for us to come to- 
gether, especially as we knew we were 
to visit next door to one another— 
and—so—so—really we had no trouble 
at all.” The color stole up into her 
face. “I didn’t mind at all about your 
not meeting me. I knew I could find 
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the way perfectly—the village street 
is so charming, isn’t it, Constance? I 
don’t wonder you rave about Kelm- 
scott—Cranford you call it, don’t 
you ?” 

“Do you know,” said Ralph, when 
we were dressing for luncheon, “I be- 
lieve that nephew of Miss Barber’s 
has come down here solely to see 
Natalie.” 

“Oh, no,” I said, “for don’t you re- 
member that he had made his plans to 
come last fall and Miss Barber made 
him postpone his visit?” 

“Yes, but that just proves it,” cried 
Ralph triumphantly. “For do you 
not remember that we had asked 
Natalie to come here for a few days 
on the way to New York last fall, and 
at the last minute she had the grip 
and could not come?” 

“How very interesting!” I cried. 
“Wouldn’t it be delightful to have a 
love affair going on in our own house? 
Dear me, it would take me back to 
my youth.” 

“Dear old days,” he said, “It ts 
nice to be reminded of those long-ago 
days. It is always such a pleasure to 
see the young enjoying them- 
selves, isn’t it? Well, we are to play 
matchmakers, are we? Or shall we 
severely discountenance such schem- 
ing young people? 


’ 


Imagine the im- 
pudence of them just coming to visit 
_ their unsuspecting country relatives so 
they can play together! I want you 
to find out Natalie’s motives, Con- 
stance.” 

3ut I could get no satisfaction out 
of Natalie, who opened her big 
brown eyes in innocent surprise when 
I asked her leading questions. Why, 
yes, Mr. Barber was a friend of hers 
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—she knew him very well—but it 
just happened that they found they 
were to be in Kelmscott at the same 
time. Of course she would not see 
much of him, as he had come on busi- 
ness and would be very much occu- 
pied. 

However, Mr. Barber’s visit length- 
ened until he had more than consumed 
all the menus I made out for his long- 
suffering aunt, but still he did not go. 
Although he was very busy hunting 
up his family records, yet he found 
time to walk with Natalie in the morn- 
ing, drive with Natalie in the after- 
noon, and spend almost every evening 
in our cosey den, smoking with Ralph 
and reading or talking with Natalie 
and me. 

From the beginning we had to ad- 
mit that he was a distinct addition to 
Kelmscott. He was fond of Nature 
and books and beautiful things, and 
he was a connoisseur in nonsense 
rhymes and passed with flying colors 
the rigid examination Natalie and I 
gave him to see if he had the correct 
sense of humor. 

“Yes, he is one of us,” I announced 
to Ralph. “He has not only a sense 
of nonsense, but a sense of humor, too, 
which is a distinct thing, you know. 
Besides that he adores Kenneth 
Grahame and the Brushwood Boy and 
Sidney Lanier, and those are my final 
tests.” 

I had felt that we were almost self- 
ish in our eagerness to keep Mr. Bar- 
ber in Kelmscott, when I thought of 
his poor aunt; but I found my sympa- 
thy had been quite wasted, when I 
went over to see her one day, after 
sending her nephew and Natalie for 
a tramp. I had never seen Miss Bar- 
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ber look so young and happy. She 
was all a-flutter when she came to 
meet me, her stiff crinoline rustling 
and her little curls bobbing with ex- 
citement. 

“Do you know, Mrs. Dexter,” she 
confided before I went, “I think it’s 
so nice to have a man around. Why, 
that nephew of mine is so handy about 
things and he is so attentive to me. 
Why, Mrs. Dexter,” she lowered her 
voice and blushed, “It’s almost like 
having a lover. I should like to keep 
him always.” 

After that I had no more scruples 
about urging him to stay, and al- 
though he went to New York for a 
few days every week, yet the week- 
end he spent in Kelmscott. The 
spring passed only too quickly, 
while we walked and fished and read 
together in our beautiful little corner 
of Arcady. ‘The apple-blossoms came 
and went and the roses in my garden 
were in bud, when one day, however, 
there came a sudden end to our pretty 
spring idyl. . 

I was sitting in my cool bedroom, 
whose windows looked out into infi- 
nite depths of green leaves, when I 
was startled to hear excited voices in 
the path through the shrubbery be- 
low. Natalie and Paul Barber were 
coming from the garden to the front 
piazza. 

“But, Natalie, listen,” he was plead- 
ing. 

“No, I don’t want to hear any 
more,” she said, and there was # sus- 
picion of tears in her voice. “I am 
sorry and disappointed, and you have 
made me very miserable.” 

I heard the piazza door close with a 
suggestion of a bang, and Natalie 
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went upstairs like a small whirlwind. 
Mr. Barber walked down the path 
past the syringa bushes with a most 
disconsolate air. I could not imagine 
what it all meant. They had started 
for a walk early in the morning in the 
best of spirits. 

No satisfaction could I get from 
Natalie, who came in to luncheon in 
her gayest mood, apparently. She 
laughed and talked in her most flip- 
pant way, and if I thought that she 
overdid it sometimes, and that her 
laugh rang hollow, yet it was only be- 
cause I was looking for an undercur- 
rent of something else. 

That afternoon I saw Mr. Barber 
driving away from his aunt’s with his 
suit case, and when I went into Nata- 
lie’s room a few minutes later I found 
her sitting behind the closed blinds of 
the window with eyes bright with 
tears. She crushed a damp wad of 
handkerchief in her hand and turned 
to me almost defiantly. 

“Natalie, why has Mr. Barber gone 
away without saying good-by?” I 
asked. “I hope nothing has happened 
to call him home suddenly.” 

“Don’t talk to me about Mr. Bar- 
ber,” cried Natalie petulantly. “I 
never want to hear his name men- 
tioned, do you understand, Con- 
stance?” 

“Now, Natalie,” I exclaimed, sink- 
ing down on the low couch, “you have 
quarrelled with Paul Barber and 
driven him away, just when we were 
all having such a jolly good time to- 
gether. We will have to give up that 
fishing trip to-morrow, I suppose. 
You wretched girl, why did you do 
it? Do tell me all about it.” 

“Oh, I am so angry,” cried Natalie, 
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only too eager to pour out her woe. 
“What do you suppose he did? I am 
so disappointed in him—he has 
spoiled all our nice times. Constance, 
he—he—proposed to me!” 

“Good gracious!” I cried. “Is that 
all?” I felt like shaking Natalie, who 
was the picture of despair. 

“All!” she exclaimed, her brown 
eyes flashing. Her cheeks were 
flushed and she walked excitedly up 
and down the room, her soft blue 
kimono trailing behind her. “Isn’t 
that enough? Here we were having 
such good times, the best sort of com- 
rades, with never a thought of any 
such foolishness, and now he did 
that.” She flung herself down in the 
low chair among the golden-brown 
cushions. “I am so disappointed in 
him,” she sobbed. “I don’t know why 
he had to go and spoil everything by 
falling in love with me. It was so 
foolish.” 

“What crazy, vacillating creatures 
girls are,” cried Ralph, when I slipped 
away to his den to confide in him. 
“Why couldn’t she marry him? I’m 
sure she has encouraged him enough. 
I should like to shake young Natalie 
for sending him away just in the 
height of the fishing season.” And 
that was all the satisfaction I could 
get out of him. 

June came and the garden was riot- 
ous with roses. The air was heavy 
‘with their ravishing perfume, mingled 
with that of the honeysuckles. The 
garden paths were showered with 
pink and white petals and we filled 
every available place in the house with 
great jars of velvety Jaqueminots, 
delicate fragrant tea roses and glow- 
ing hearted pink ones. Over the 
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piazzas and arbors climbed crimson 
ramblers, making great splashes of 
color in the brilliant day. I should 
have been as riotously happy as the 
birds and the butterflies and all the 
real children of Nature except for 
Natalie, but she looked so pale and 
unhappy that I was really troubled 
about her. 

“T believe,” I confided to Ralph one 
day, “that Natalie is really in love 
with Paul Barber, only she didn’t find 
it out until he went away, and then 
she realized how she had grown to 
depend on him.” 

I was quite undecided what I 
ought to do about it all, when I re- 
ceived a visit from Mrs. Sumner. It 
was a warm day and I was lazily 
swinging in the hammock on the front 
piazza watching two orioles flit from 
tree to tree, like bits of concentrated 
sunshine, when 1] heard the click of 


the garden gate and Mrs. Sumner 
came puffing up the walk. 
“Good afternoon, Mis’ Dexter,” 


she cried, settling herself in a low 
chair, which she filled and over- 
flowed on every side. “I thought 
I’d run in a minute, as I was 
passin’ by.” 

I knew this meant a two-hour visit 
at least, but I beamed cordially upon 
her as I gave her a fan and sent for 
some lemonade. 

“T’ve just been to see Miss Barber,” 
she explained, after she had regained 
her breath and turned a few shades 
paler. “Yes, Miss Barber don’t seem 
well to me. I thought you’d like to 


know, bein’ a neighbor. She looks 
real peaked.” 
“Does she?” I exclaimed. “I have 


Per- 


not seen her for several days. 
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haps these first warm days are too 
much for her.” 

“No, I don’t think it’s the weather,” 
she said, shaking her head. “No, 
Mis’ Dexter, I think she’s worryin’ 
about her nephew.” 

I gave a little sigh. Was it always 
to be Miss Barber’s nephew? 

“Yes, she’s worryin’ about him 
again, but for a different reason this 
time, Mis’ Dexter. I think she misses 
him now he ain’t be’n down for so 
long. She got real dependent on him 
when he was comin’ 
week or two this spring. She can’t 
understand why he won’t come and I 
don’t think he’s treatin’ her quite 
right.” 

“Perhaps he is busy,” I suggested. 
“It’s very hard for men who are in 
business in New York to get away, 
you know, Mrs. Sumner.” 

“Well,” she sniffed, “he came all he 
wanted to all spring, and I, for my 
part, don’t think he’s actin’ right by 
his old aunt. Miss Barber ain’t for 
this world long, I don’t belieye.” 

I turned the conversation to recipes 
for nutcake and the best way of 
“doing up” strawberries, but all the 
while I was thinking of poor Miss 
Barber, who was getting “peaked” 
again. 


down every 


“Ralph,” I said going into the den 
after dinner, where he was smoking, 
“we must make these two children 
make up. Natalie is growing paler 
and thinner every day, Miss Barber is 
‘getting peaked,’ and Mildred Snow 
writes that Mr. Barber seems to have 
caught malaria down in our heathen- 
ish country, and he, too, is half ill. 
You must do something, dear. Here 
is Natalie moping out on the piazza 
in the moonlight, and there is Paul 
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Barber moping so openly in New 
York that they think it’s mala- 
ria instead of heart trouble. He 
does not seem to mind the daws 
at all.” 

“T have a scheme, little woman,” 
cried Ralph, throwing away his cigar 
and drawing me out into the moonlit 
garden. “Let Natalie mope on the 
piazza; I want you all, all to myself 
for a little while and I will confide my 
plot to you.” 

The next day Ralph went unex- 
pectedly to New York on business. 
During the three days he was gone, 
Natalie, if she had not been so ab- 
sorbed in her own affairs, would 
surely have noticed my excitement. 
But she went about listlessly, with 
pale face and pathetic big brown 
eyes that were continually looking 
beyond me and Cranford to the far- 
off city where Paul Barber was un- 
doubtedly moping too. 

On Thursday I received a telegram 
from Ralph, saying, “Have met the 
enemy and he is ours. Will be up at 
7.15.” After which I went about with 
such a beaming face that I suppose I 
must have seemed very unsyinpathetic 
to poor, stubborn Natalie, who would 
not give in and send for the man she 
longed to see again. 

“We will have a late supper to- 
night,” I said to her, as we had after- 
noon tea on the veranda. “Ralph is 
coming on the 7.15.” 

She languidly assented, though her 
thoughts were far away, and soon 
went upstairs to dress. 

“O Natalie,” I called to her, “put 
on that white gown I like so much, 
there’s a dear.” 

She looked puzzled for a moment. 
She wondered why, I suppose, but 
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called down, “Oh, very well, if you 
like, Constance.” 

She did not come down until after 
seven, and I was in a fever of impa- 
tience as I waited for her in the hall. 
“How charming,” I cried, as she came 
slowly down the broad low steps, her 
long white gown trailing behind her. 
Notwithstanding her pallor and the 
dark circles under her brilliant eyes, 
she looked prettier than ever. 

“Dear Natalie,” I cried, “would you 
mind very much going out to the gar- 
den and cutting some roses for the 
table? I have not time, for Ralph 
will be here in a minute and I want 
everything to be particularly attrac- 
tive to-night.” 

She took the shears and went 
slowly down the garden walk. The 
west was flaming crimson as the slen- 
der white figure wandered nearer the 
wild end of the garden, so that when 
the carriage drove up she was too far 
away to hear the sound of the wheels 
on the gravel. Ralph sprang out al- 
most before the carriage stopped and 
in another moment Paul Barber was 
beside me, shaking both my hands. 
“Where is she?” he begged, his eyes 
in search of Natalie. 

“She is in the garden,” I said. 
“She does not know you are coming.” 
But before I had finished speaking 
he was gone through the wide hall, 
whose doors stood open at each end, 
and I saw him disappearing down the 
garden path. 

Ralph and I had plenty to say to 
each other, so it was several minutes 
before we strolled out to the veranda. 
At the far end of the garden saun- 
tered two figures among the roses, 
and I could distinctly see Paul Bar- 
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ber’s arm around Natalie’s white 
waist. 

“Tt’s all right,” I whispered with 
the tears in my eyes, and then I stole 
away to find Miss Barber and bring 
her home with me to a late supper. 

The sunset faded and the full moon 
rose and we were still sitting on the 
piazza overlooking the garden, Miss 
Barber, Ralph and I. The mild even- 
ing air was fragrant with the per- 
fumes that floated up from the roses. 
In silence we watched the moon ris- 
ing higher, casting the black shadows 
of the tall pines and elms to our feet. 
In the brilliant moonlight the garden 
was turned to silver and the flowers 
lifted pale faces to the sky. At the 
far end of the garden Natalie’s gown 
gleamed white, as she and Paul Bar- 
ber still strolled about in the shadow 
of the trees. 

At last they came sauntering down 
the broad path between the roses. 
The soft moonlight touched Natalie’s 
fair hair, turning it into a pale aureole 
about her face, as she lifted it to Bar- 
ber’s. A ripple of laughter and low 
happy voices came to us, and Paul, 
nothing daunted by us, slipped his 
arm about the girl. Ralph reached 
over and laid his hand on mine as it 
lay on the chair arm and I smiled 
back at him happily. Not so long 
ago we had been just so foolish, just 
as radiantly blissful as these two lov- 
ers walking in the moonlit garden. 
Still with his arm around her, Paul led 
Natalie up to the little group on the 
piazza. 

“Aunt Matilda,” he said, clasping 
her hand and drawing Natalie 
towards her. “Aunt Matilda, how 


would you like Natalie for a niece?” 
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And Miss Barber rose, a quaint 
old-time figure in her crinoline and 
her bobbing curls, but radiant, reju- 
venated by the little love story going 
on under her eyes. She placed one 
trembling hand on Paul’s arm and 
held out the other to Natalie. 
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“My dear,” she said, when she 
could speak for the happy tears, “my 
dear, I am so glad. You will find 
him the dearest nephew in the 
world.” 

And then we all laughed and went 
gayly into supper. 


The Great Anniversary Day 


By Edward Everett Hale, D. D. 


HERE are three possible 
celebrations of Christmas, 
not to say four. 

It is rather a nice thing 
as December comes round to _ in- 
quire what. particular mixture of 
the four ingredients are to come 
into the mixture of that particular 
year. 

1. Nobody knows how far back, 
centuries before the night on which 
Milton wrote, the world of the 
northern regions had its services, 
sometimes  festal, religious, 
in celebrating the shortest day of 
the year. The whole business of 
shortening of the days and then of 
their gradual lengthening is so 
pathetic and so suggestive that that 
would be a barbarous tribe which 
did not observe the moment of the 
shortest day in their religious cele- 
brations. 

2. With the Council of Nice, in 
the year 325, the Council which put 
in order the traditions and exter- 
nal arrangements of the Church 
which had then existed longer than 
the white settlement of the United 
States has existed now, the twenty- 
fifth of December, or a day cor- 


always 


responding to it, was selected as a 
great anniversary day for Christen- 
dom. It does not do to say infant 
Christendom. That is not an infant 
which fixes the date of three hun- 
dred and twenty years for its age. 
The critics are by no means certain 
that the Saviour was born in the 
depths of winter, but he was born 
when the world’s day was at its 
shortest and when light was to 
shine upon all nations. “The peo- 
ple who sat in darkness saw a great 
Light.” Thirteen hundred and 
sixty-two years after the Council of 
Nice, it happened, if anything hap- 
pens, that the fifty men and fifty 
women who are to be the moral 
founders of the new nation landed 
at a place called “Patuxet” (little 
Fall), which we now call Plym- 
outh.” They had broken away 
from the fatherland and from its 
traditions. Many of these tradi- 
tions they did not love; they liked 
to testify their dislike of them. But 
now it happened, if, as I say, any- 
thing ever happens, that they were 
to begin their new home in Amer- 
ica, at the moment when the days 
were the shortest and the nights 
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were the longest. But if they were 
people who sat in darkness, they 
were to see a great light. They had 
everything to press them to haste. 
You would have said that they 
would have begun on the work of 
founding an empire with the first 
ray of morning light, but with what 
seems grim determination, they 
waited till the morning of Christ- 
mas Day, the twenty-fifth of De- 
cember, before they all landed. The 
stern statement of the diary is: 
“Munday the 25. day we went on 
shore, some to fell tymber, some to 
saw, some to riue, and some to 
carry, so no man rested all that 
day, but towards night some as they 
were at worke, heard a noyse of 
some Indians, which caused vs all 
to goe to our Muskets, but we heard 
no further, so we came aboord 
againe, and left some twentie to 
keep the court of gard; that night 
we had a sore storme of winde and 
rayne.” And again “Munday, the 
25, being Christmas Day we began 
to drinke water aboord, but at night 
the Master caused vs to have some 
Beere, and so on board as_ had 
diverse times now  and_ then 
some Beere, but on shore none 
at all.” 

“And no man rested on_ that 
day.” So it is that it “happened” 
that the real birthday of demo- 
cratic government through the world, 
of constitutional government wher- 
ever the Constitution has been 
rooted, and, if anybody cares, of 
the little nation known as the 
United States of America, that this 
birthday is the same day which the 
Council of Nice fixed for the great 
annual celebration of the Church of 


Christ. “The people who sat in 
darkness were to see a great Light.” 

Considerations as various as the 
astronomical fact, as the circum- 
stances from which the Church of 
Christ began and the recollections 
of the beginning of the moral foot- 
hold of Christendom upon North 
America appear in every celebra- 
tion of Christmas in the United 
States. And now in the years 
which have passed since a handful of 
Dutch traders planted South Africa, 
since another handful of English 
convicts were carried against their 
will to Botany Bay, there are 
Christmas celebrations in the south- 
ern half of the world at the moment 
when the days are at their longest, 
when the summer is beginning to 
take on the colors of autumn. In 
such lands children do not associate 
Christmas with skating or with 
snow, but with all the most brilliant 
colors of Nature. 

The celebrations of Christmas in 
southern Europe followed very 
closely on the feasts of Saturnalia 
wherever the Roman Empire ex- 
tended. These were the feasts, the 
name of which is still preserved 
when we give the word Saturnalia 
to any occasion of rabble, or rout, 
or fun. Gradually, from the time of 
the early Republic down, the festi- 
val took to itself more time and 
more, till, in the second century 
after Christ, we find that the Satur- 
nalia extended often over seven 
days. In Augustus’s time, three 
days were appointed by an edict 
from him for the reckless amuse- 
ment of the time. This was ex- 
tended to five days by an edict of 
Caligula and Claudius, the Clau- 
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dius mentioned in the Book of 
Acts. 

The amusements, which ran over 
several days, might be found in 
some of the older European towns 
to this hour. The Saturnalia of 
Rome did not differ from the Dio- 
nysia of Athens, which took their 
name from drunkenness, as being a 
sort of revel in honor of Dionysus. 
You would see strangers and towns- 
people walking up and down the 
streets with garlands on_ their 
heads. You would see fresh gar- 
lands put on altars and on the re- 
ligious images at the corners. Prod- 
igal people, who wanted the excite- 
ment to be at the full, filled huge 
bowls with. wine, so that anybody 
might drink. It is easy enough to 
guess what followed. The night 
before the Fourth of July in an 
American city does not give any 
such riot as these drunken revellers 
managed to throw into every night 
of such festivities. 

The theatre was crowded by peo- 
ple who had not money enough to 
pay for their tickets. First come, 
first served, was the rule, and from 
early dawn the seats were crowded 
with spectators. And what we call 
the “Side Show” was just as well 
known there as it is here. Dancing 
girls, boys and girls who threw 
somersaults, fighting men, jugglers, 
monkeys dressed in funny suits 
with their faces masked, who per- 
formed dances as if they were well- 
bred gentlemen and _ ladies, such 
were the different amusements of 
which the books tell us. I almost 
wish that some modern performer 
would sit down on a potter’s wheel 
in rapid motion and read and write, 


and we see him as he did so. In 
Athens, and I rather think in Rome, 
you could see a man do this, and 
every now and then open his mouth 
wide and let fly a stream of sparks 
among the spectators. That I 
have never seen in the nineteenth 
century. I have seen people who 
could swallow swords and daggers, 
but the jugglers knew how to do 
that as well in Rome as they do 
here. I am sorry to say that all 
such assemblies attracted pick- 
pockets and other thieves just as 
they do now. And a country lad 
who came into a large town to cele- 
brate his Christmas, which was 
called his Saturnalia, went back 
much poorer than he came. 

Farther North, where the winter 
and summer are more strongly con- 
trasted, the festivals of the heart of 
winter were festivals of good fel- 
lowship, of home feasts and indoor 
life, long before the people of the 
north had received Christian mis- 
sions. The boar’s head which plays so 
important a part in the Christmas fes- 
tivities of England, carries us back to 
the legends of the feasting in the Hall 
of Odion, feasting which was never 
finished. 

“The heroes,” says the Edda, “re- 
turn as soon as the hour of repose 
approaches, safe and sound, to the 
Hall of Odion. They fall to eating 
and drinking. Though the number 
of them can not be counted, the 
flesh of the Boar Saehrimnir is suffi- 
cient for them all. Every day it is 
served up at table, and every day 
it is renewed again entire. “Their 
beverage is ale and mead. One sin- 
gle goat furnishes mead enough to 
intoxicate all the heroes. It is only 
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Odin who drinks wine for his only 
liquor. A crowd of virgins wait 
upon the heroes at table and fill 
their cups as fast as they empty 
them.” 

The great religious festival was 
celebrated at the winter’s solstice 
which now comes on the twenty- 
first of December. They called the 
night of its observance “Mother 
Night.” And this name marks the 
habit of their calendar in which it 
differed as ours differs from the cal- 
endar of southern nations, which 
began the year with March, or the 
Slav nations, which began the year 
in the autumn. The northern na- 
tions computed from the one winter 
solstice to the next. Sacrificing, 
feasting assemblies at night, and 
other reckless demonstrations of 
joy were authorized as in the Satur- 
nalia of the Romans. 

I made a good deal of search 
when I had time for such things 
in the chronicles of the year 1620, to 
find how the rest of the world was 
celebrating Christmas. But I could 
find only two celebrations. Here 
is the account which Howell, whom 
the newspaper men account as one 
of their early saints, gave of the 
French ambassador who landed in 
England on that Christmas Day. 

“There is a flouting French am- 
bassador here. He had an audience 
two days since, where he carried 
himself in such light garb with his 
train of revelling, long-haired mon- 
sieurs, that after the audience, the 
king asked my Lord Keeper Bacon 
what he thought of the French am- 
bassador. He answered that he was 
a “tall proper man.” “Aye,” His 
Majesty replied, “but what think 
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you of his headpiece? Is he a 
proper man for the office of an am- 
bassador ?” “Sir,” said Bacon, 
“tall men are like houses, the four 
or five stories wherein, commonly, 
the uppermost room is worst fur- 
nished.” 

This French ambassador was en- 
tertained through the ‘Christmas 
holidays by King James the Fool, 
with every elegance which should 
show that Englishmen were not 
barbarians. On what we all 
Twelfth Night, the king had a 
masque at Whitehall in his honor, 
where none allowed beneath 
the rank of baron. John Chamber- 
lain writes of this masque: “A Puri- 
tan was flouted and abused, which 
was thought unseemly, considering 
the state of the French Protest- 
ants.” 

The ambassador came over to 
propose a match with France, the 
first proposal of the fateful union 
between Charles the First and Hen- 
rietta, who became the mother of 
Charles the Second and James the 
Second. It is prophetic indeed that 
while a fool at the head of the Eng- 
lish nation was “flouting the Puri- 
tans” in his masque at the Palace 
of Whitehall, a few hundred Puri- 
tans above Plymouth Rock were 
building a twenty-foot storehouse 
which has proved the beginning of 
an empire. Here is the account of 
that Christmas Day of which we 
have given Bradford’s record. The 
exact dates are these: A party of 
them landed to take a better view 
of two places on the Wednesday 
before Christmas. They even left 
twenty people on shore, resolved to 
begin their house next day. But it 


were 
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stormed the next day, and these 
people went back to the ship. Rich 
ard Britteridge died on Thursday. 
Friday it stormed like fury, and 
they could not land. Some of the 
people who had gone on shore had 
to spend the night in the rain. 
Saturday some more got on shore 
and got some timber. Sunday was 
Sunday, and, of course, nobody 
worked that day. But at last 
Christmas Day came, that was 
Monday. There was not a man, 
a woman, a boy or a girl but who 
had always felt that the twenty- 
fifth day of December was the great 
holiday of holidays, was a day for 
fun and a day on which nobody 
could be told by anybody to do any- 
thing. But, alas, and alas! this had 
been a habit, and these people 
meant to defy the habit. So, when 
Monday morning came, every man 
who could handle an axe or a pick, 
went on shore, and for that Christ- 
mas Day, the day the French am- 
bassador was landed at Dover, John 
Carver, William Bradford and Wil- 
liam Brewster were blistering their 
hands as they laid the logs which 
were to make the house which was 
to be the foundation of the new 
world. It is here that Bradford 
writes so coolly the words which 
you have read, “So no man rested 
on that day.” 

I have intimated that a fourth 
celebration was possible, nay, that 
a fourth celebration has gone on for 
a century past in countries where 
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this paper will be read with a cer- 
tain amusement on Christmas Day. 
In South Africa, in the Argentine, 
in Australia and New Zealand, 
Christmas is no longer a day of the 
people who sat in darkness and saw 
a great light. It is a day when the 
Sun of Righteousness is in the 
ascendant. 


So, Father, grant that year by year 
The Sun of Righteousness more clear 
To our awaiting heart appear, 

And from his doubtful East arise 
The noonday Monarch of the Skies— 
Till darkness from the nations flies; 
Till all know him as they are known, 
Tili all the earth be all his own. 


Before another Christmas Day 
comes round, some of our trans- 
equatorial correspondents must 
send us cheerful odes of satisfaction 
which belong to the Christmas of 
the southern half of the world. 
Shall one say, the Christmas of 
“never-withering flowers.” 

The Scriptures will be such mem- 
ories of cheer as, “The earth 
brought forth the tree, yielding 
fruit after its kind, and God saw 
that it was good.” And _ the 
Psalms shall be “Who maketh 
peace in thy borders and filleth thee 
with the finest of the wheat.” “He 
causeth his wind to blow and the 
waters to flow.” “Praise the Lord 
from the earth, fruitful trees and all 
cedars, that our sons may be as 
plants grown up in their youth.” 

The great Light in the darkness 
as life renews itself forever. This 
shall furnish the texts of the south- 
ern hemisphere. 











More Quaint Readers in the Old- 
Time School 


By Clifton Johnson 


OR several decades in the early 
days of the republic, the cate- 
chism, the Psalter and the 
Bible continued to be exten- 

sively used in the schools and served 
for drilling pupils in the art of reading. 

But the child could not acquire a 
taste for reading from such sources, 
nor obtain from them information 
concerning history, or the world 
about him, or the world at large. 
There was a demand for more free- 
dom in the use of secular material in 
the school curriculum. The national 
life was developing rapidly, inter- 
ests were broadening, and a steady 
theological diet was no longer satis- 
fying. Besides, the general unity of 
religious doctrine which character- 
ized the people earlier had given 
place to diversity, and Calvinism had 
strenuous opponents. 

A natural result was a marked in- 
crease in the number and variety of 
the school books, and in these the 
nature of the child, his inclinations, 
tastes and desires became more and 
more dominant factors in the choice 
and arrangement of subject-matter. 
Instead of demanding that the child 
should adjust himself entirely to the 
course of study, efforts were made to 
adjust the course of study to the re- 
quirements of the child. 

The first reader produced on this 
side of the Atlantic was compiled by 
the industrious Mr. Webster, shortly 
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after the Revolution, as the Third 
Part of his Grammatical Institute. 
Hitherto, the only text-books con- 
taining exercises in reading were the 
spellers and New England Primers. 
Webster’s title-page describes his 
book as “An American Selection of 
Lessons in Reading and Speaking 
calculated to improve the minds and 
refine the taste of youth, to which 
are prefixed Rules in Elocution and 
directions for expressing the Princi- 
pal Passions of the Mind.” From the 
prefatory matter I have taken the 
several paragraphs which follow: 

Let each syllable be pronounced with a 
clear voice, without whining, drawling, 
lisping, stammering, mumbling in the 
throat, or speaking through the nose. 

If a person is rehearsing the words of 
an angry man, he should assume the same 
furious looks; his eyes should flash with 
rage, his gestures should be violent, and 
the tone of his voice threatening. If 
kindness is to be expressed, the counte- 
nance should be calm and placid, and wear 
a smile, the tone should be mild, and the 
motion of the hand inviting. 

Mirth or laughter opens the mouth, 
crisps the nose, lessens the aperture of 
the eyes, and shakes the whole frame. 

Grief is expressed by weeping, stamping 
with the feet, lifting up the eyes to heaven, 
etc, 

Fear opens the eyes and mouth, shortens 
the nose, draws down the eye-brows, 
gives the countenance an air of wildness; 
the face becomes pale, the elbows are 
drawn back parallel with the sides, one 
foot is drawn back, the heart beats vio- 
lently, the breath is quick, the voice weak 
and trembling. 























PART OF THE EPISCOPAL BURIAL SERVICE. 


FROM THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 


Rather slow. 
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though he were | dead, 
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yet shall a live ; 


Portion of a page from Comstock’s 7he Rythmical Reader 


Boasting is loud and blustering. The 
eyes stare, the face is red and bloated, the 
mouth pouts, the voice is hollow, the arms 
akimbo, the head nods in a threatening 
manner, the right fist sometimes c'enched 
and _ brandished. 


The bulk of the book is made up 
of three departments: Narration— 
Lessons in Speaking—Dialogues. In 
one lesson with the caption, ‘Rules 
of Behavior,” we find this advice: 


Never hold any body by the button or 
the hand, in order to be heard through 
your story; for if the people are not will- 
ing to hear you, you had much better hold 
your tongue than hold them. 


Here are the opening paragraphs 
of a tale entitled: 


MODESTY, DOUBT, AND TENDER 
AFFECTION 

Calista. was young and beautiful, en- 
dowed with a great share of wit and solid 
sense. Agathocles, whose years very little 
exceeded hers, was well made, brave and 
prudent. He had the good fortune to be 
introduced to Calista’s home, where his 
looks, wandering indifferently over a nu- 
merous circle, soon distinguished and 
fixed upon her. 

But recovering from the short ecstasy 
occasioned by the first sight, he re- 
proached himself, as being guilty of rude- 
ness to the rest of the company; a fault 
which he endeavored to correct by looking 


round on other objects. Vain attempt! 
They were attracted by a powerful charm, 
and turned again towards Calista. He 
blushed as well as she, while a sweet emo- 
tion produced a kind of fluttering in his 
heart, and confusion in his countenance. 


Of course, after that, Agathocles 
became a frequent caller, and in 
every visit “he discovered some new 
perfection in the fair Calista.” 


At last he resolved to open his heart to 
her; but he did not do it in the affected 
language of a romantic passion. ‘Lovely 
Calista,’ said he ingenuously, “‘it is not 
mere esteem that binds me to you but a 
most passionate and tender love. I feel 
that I cannot live without you. Can you, 
without violence to your inclinations, con- 
sent to make me happy? I may love you 
without offence; ’tis a tribute due to your 
merit. But may I flatter myself with the 
hopes of some small return?” 

A coquette would have affected to be 
displeased at such a declaration. But Ca- 
lista not only listened to her lover without 
interrupting him, but answered him with- 
out ill-nature, and gave him leave to hope. 
Nor did she put his constancy to a tedious 
trial: the happiness for which he sighed 
was no longer delayed than was necessary 
to prepare for the ceremony. 


About 1790 Webster published an- 
other reader, a square, thick little 
book called The Little Reader’s As- 
sistant. It contained “familiar stories 
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THE 


LITTLE READER’s 


ASSISTANT; 


CONTAINING 

I. A number of Stories, 

moftly taken from the hitt- 

ory cf America,and adorned 
with Cuts, 

II. Rudiments of Engtith 
Grammar, 

I1].A Federal Catechifin, 


eing a fort and eafy ex- 


merce, 





Alk adapted to the capacities of children. 


planation of the Conftita- 

tion of the United States. 
IV. General principles 

of Government and Com- 


. again, the 
V. The Farmer's Cate- “® sige 
chizm, containing plain 
rules of hufbandry. 
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enemies and 
betook himself to this ref- 


by one of hi: 


uge ; 


“but seeing his pursuer on the 
other side, waiting to shoot him 
as he lifted his head above the 
rock he put his hat upon his 
gun, and raised it slowly above 
the rock. The Indian seeing it. 
fired a ball through it; and be 
could load his gun 
Christian Indian 
shot him through the head.” 


fore he 


The final picture is of 
a queer-looking beast that 


one would hardly recognize 





Portion of the title-page of the earliest middle-class reading book 


in plain language for the benefit of 
children, when they first begin to 
read without spelling.” In other 
words it was a middle-class reader. 
A good many years were still to pass 
before any one devised a primary 
The first part of Webster’s 
book is largely a relation of the 
early settlers’ experiences with the 
Indians. No details are too grue- 
some to be omitted and the effect on 
the imaginations of “Little Readers” 
could not have been altogether salu- 
tary. About a dozen pictures illu- 
mine the text. The first illustrates 
the “Story of Columbus,” and I sup- 
pose that is Columbus himself wav- 
ing his hat from the masthead. The 
sea has a very lively appearance and 
there is some doubt whether the 
artist has delineated an expanse of 
white-capped waves or a multitude of 
leaping fish. 

The text accompanying the pic- 
ture of the two Indians says the indi- 
vidual behind the rock was friendly 
with the English. He was pursued 


reader. 


~~~ if it were not labelled. The 
text says: 
The Buffalo, found in the woods of 


America, is a large animal with black, 
short horns. He has a large beard under 
his lower jaw, and a large tuft of hair 
upon his head, which falls down upon his 
eyes and gives him a hideous look. He 
has a large hump back, 
beginning at his hips and increasing to his 
shoulders. This is covered with hair, 
somewhat reddish, and very long. The 
rest of the body is covered with black 
wool; a skin produces about eight pounds 
of wool, which is very valuable. 

The Buffalo has a good smell, and will 
perceive a man at a great distance, unless 
the wind is in the man’s favor. His flesh 
is good, but the bull’s is too tuff, so that 
none but the cow’s is generally eaten. His 
skin makes good leather—and the Indians 
use it for shields. 


rising on his 


The last half of the book is devoted 
to a “Farmer’s Catechism,” mostly 
agricultural instructions, but starting 
off with some general laudation like: 


Q. Why is farming the best business a 
man can do? 

A. Because it is the most necessary, 
the most healthy, the most innocent, and 
most agreeable employment of men. 

Q. Why is farming the most innocent 
employment? 
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Story or COLUMBUS. 


From Webster's 7he Little Reader's Assistant 


A. Because farmers have fewer tempta- 
tions to be wicked than other men. They 
live much by themselves, so that they do 
not see so many bad examples as men in 
cities do. , They have but little dealing 
with others, so that they have fewer op- 
portunities to cheat than other clgsses of 
men. Besides, the flocks and herds which 
surround the farmer, the frolicks of the 
harmless lambs, the songs of the cheerful 
birds, and the face of nature’s works, all 
present to the husbandmen examples of 
innocence, beauty, simplicity and order, 
which ought to impress good sentiments 
on the mind and lead the heart to God. 


One of the most popular of the early 
readers was Caleb Bingham’s The 
American Preceptor, Boston, 1794. 
The preface declares that 


Most of the early reading 
books drew their materials 
from _ British sources, 
and American contributions 
were for a long time mainly 
from the speeches of the Rev- 
olutionary orators. Typical 
subjects were—Frailty of 
Life—Benevolence of the 
Deity—Popery—Rules for 
Moderating our Anger— 
Reflections on Sun Set— 
Character of a Truly Polite 
Man—The Child Trained 
up for the Gallows. These and the rest 
of their kind were all taken “from the 
works of the most correct and elegant 
writers.” The books were also pretty 
sure to contain selections from the 
Bible, and some had parts of sermons. 
Indeed, nearly all the matter was of a 
serious moral or religious character. 

About a dozen years after The 
American Preceptor appeared Bing- 
ham published a volume of dialogues 
and pieces suitable for declamation 
entitled The Columbian Orator. Per- 
haps nothing in the book more gen- 
erally pleased or was oftener heard 
from the school platform than— 





In making selections for the 
iollowing work, a preference has 
been given to the productions of 
American genius. The compiler 
has not been wholly confined to 
America; but has extracted from 
approved writers of different ages 
and countries. Convinced of the 
impropriety of instilling false 
notions into the minds of chil- 
dren, he has not given place to 
romantic fiction. The compiler f 
pledges himself that this book * 
contains neither a word nor a 
sentiment which would “raise a 








From Webster’s 7he Little Reader’s Assistant 


blush on the cheek of modesty.” THE “CHRISTIAN” INDIAN GETS THE BEST OF THE HEATHEN iNDIAN 
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LINES SPOKEN AT A SCHOOL-Ex- 





HIBITION, BY A LiTTLE Boy 
SEVEN YEARS OLD 


You'd scarce expect one of my age, 

To speak in public, on the stage; 

And if I chance to fall below 

Demosthenes or Cicero, 

Don’t view me with a critic’s eye, 

But pass my imperfections by. 

Large streams from little foun- 
tains flow; 

Tall oaks from little acorns grow: 

And though I now am small and 














young, 


Of judgment weak, and feeble From Webster’s 7he Little Reader's Assistant 


tongue; CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH A CAPTIVE IN SERIOUS DANGER 


Yet all great learned men, like me, 

Once learn’d to read their A, B, C. 

But why may not Columbia’s soil 

Rear men as great as Britain’s isle; 
Exceed what Greece and Rome have done, 
Or any land beneath the sun? 

Mayn’t Massachusetts boast as great 

As any other sister state? 

Or, where’s the town, go far and near, 
That does not find a rival here? 

Or where’s the boy, but three feet high, 
Who’s made improvements more than I? 
These thoughts inspire my youthful mind 
To be the greatest of mankind; 

Great, not like Cesar, stain’d with blood, 
But only great, as I am good. 


In the extract below we get a 
glimpse of very primitive educa- 
tional conditions. The book vouches 





From Webster's 7he Little Reader's Assistant 


THE BUFFALO 


for what is depicted as still true to 

life in some vicinities, though not 

nearly as applicable as formerly. 

The scene is a Public House. 

Enter SCHOOL-MASTER with a pack on 
his back 

Schoolmaster. How fare you, Landlord? 
What have you got that’s good to drink? 

Landlord. I have gin, West-India, genu- 
ine New England, whiskey, and cider 
brandy. 

Schoolm. Make us a stiff mug of sling. 
Put in a gill and a half of your New Eng- 
land; and sweeten it well with ‘lasses. 

Land. It shall be done, Sir, to your lik- 
ing: 

Then the schoolmaster asks if the 
landlord knows of any vacancy 
in the local schools, and is in- 
formed they are without a mas- 
ter in that very district, and 
the three school-committee men 
were to be at the tavern directly 
to consult on school matters. 
The landlord says the last master 
“was a tyrant of a fellow and 
very extravagant in his price. 
He grew so important the latter 
part of his time, that he had the 
frontery to demand ten dollars 
a month and his board.” He 
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never patronized the landlord’s bar 
and was always in his chamber of 
an evening “poring over his musty 
books.” Finally the severity of his 
discipline roused the neighborhood 
and he was hooted out of town. 

The three committee men accom- 
panied by the parson at length ap- 
peared at the tavern, and the school- 
master applies for a position. He 
acknowledges that he has never had 
more than a year’s schooling and that 
he knows nothing of geography or 
grammar; but he can read a news- 
paper without spelling more than half 
the words and has “larn’d to write 
considerably, and to cypher as fur as 
division.”” Most important of all he 
will work for five dollars a month, 
and the committee hire him. The 
parson alone protests. 

By far the most copiously illus- 
trated of any of the earlier readers 
was a thin 12mo published in Phila- 
delphia in 1799 called The Colum- 
bian Reading Book, or Historical Pre- 
ceptor, “a collection of Authentic 
Historic Anecdotes, Characters, etc., 
etc., calculated to incite in young 
minds a love of virtue, from its in- 
trinsic beauty, and a hatred of vice 
from its disgusting deformity.” 





From Columbian Reading Book? 


THE CLEVER INDIAN 





From Columbian Reading Book 


AN APPEAL TO KING PHILIP 


From the 164 short lessons I make 
several selections. 


SPIRITED REPROOF OF A WOMAN 

PHILIP, rising from an entertainment 
at which he had sat for some hours, was 
addressed by a woman, who begged him 
to hear her cause. He accordingly heard 
it, and, upon her saying some things not 
pleasing to him, he gave sentence against 
her. The woman immediately, but very 
calmly, replied,“ I appeal.” “How,” says 
Philip, “from your king? To whom then?” 
“To Philip when fasting,” returned the 
woman. The manner in which he received 
this answer would do honor to the most 
sober prince. He afterwards gave the 
cause a second hearing, found the injustice 
of his sentence, and condemned _ himself 
to make it good. 

THE RETORT COURTEOUS 

A white man meeting an Indian asked 
him, “whose Indian are you?” To which 
the copper-faced genius replied, “I am 
God Almighty’s Indian: whose Indian are 
your” 

SUCCESSFUL BRAVERY 

Mr. GILLET, a French quarter-master, 
going home to his friends, had the good 
fortune to save the life of a young woman, 
attacked by two ruffians. He fell upon 
them, sabre in hand, unlocked the jaw of 
the first villain, who held a dagger to her 
breast, and at one stroke pared the nails 
of the other just above the wrist. Money 
was offered by the grateful parents; he re- 
fused it; they offered him their daughter, 
a young girl of 16, in marriage; the vet- 
eran, then in his 73rd year, declined, say- 
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From Columbian Reading Book 


THE RESCUE 


ing, “Do you think that I have rescued 
her from instant death, to put her to a 
lingering one, by coupling so lively a body 
with one worn out with age?” 

Few of the early text-books en- 
joyed more favor that Staniford’s Tiw 
Art of Reading, Boston, 1807. I re- 
print from it a dialogue that was in- 
tended to illustrate the prejudice of 
the vulgar against academies. The 
participants in the conversation are 
Old Trumpet, Goody Trumpet and 
their son, Leander. 


OLD TRUMPET, alone 

A plague and Satan confound such ig- 
norance, says I; what, the dog is ruin’d 
and undone forever and ’tarnally. Must 
I feed and pamper and lodge the puppy? 
ay, ay, and send him to the Mackademy, 
and give him larning—and for what? 
good Lord, for what? O! snakes, toads 
and dung worms! O! the Mackademy! 
My son Len will be ruin’d! 

Enter GOODY TRUMPET, in haste 

G. Trum. Well, then husband I 
can’t, no, nor I won’t bear it any longer-- 
for would you think it? our Leander is 
gone crazy and ’s a fool, and melirious, 
and—and—- 

Old T. Yes, yes, that’s as clear as the 
sun—that I’ll vow to any day. 
fool, and a dog, and crazy, and—and— 
what was the word you us’d? 

G. T. Pshaw! you’re a tarnal pester- 
ment. You ’re too old to larn any thing 
but how to wear horns— 


now, 


He’s a 
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Old T. No, no, that’s a lie—I’ve larnt 
that a ready—there’s not a ram in the 
flock that wears horns more tremariously 
that I do. 

G. T. Ha, ha, ha! tremariously, O dis- 
travagant! Well, my son’s a fool and my 
husband a jack-ass—but hark you, this 


chip o’ yourn, this Mackadimicianer, 
inserts that our tin quart is brim full, 
when I shook, and shook, and shook 
every atom, and morsel, and grain of 


beer out of it—and there was not a bit 
not a jot in ’t any more than there ’s in 
his head, not a bit more. 

Old T. Ay ay, I warrant ye, nothing 
more brovebler—yes, yes, and he told me 
about the dentity of pinticles in fire—and 
as how the proximation to fire made: the 
sentiments of heat. Odd’s buds! He's 
ruin’d, he’s undone! Well, well, I'll go to 
the Protector (Preceptor). I'll pound 
him—I’ll maul him—I'll see if he'll make 
Len a fool again— 

G. T. Well, well, take him away, take 
him home—lI’ll him. If you'll let 
him alone—I believe I can make him 
know a little something. But the concep- 
tor! I’ll strip his head for him—I’ll make 
it as bare as an egg—lI’ll pull his soul case 
out. 

Old T. Why, good George! I sent him 
to the Mackademy to get larning—lIf this 
is larning, my dog knows more than the 
Protector and the Mackademy besides. 


LEANDER 





larn 


Enter 


Old T. How now, how now, coxcomb! 
Why, Len, you're a fool! You're crazy, 
you’re melirious, as your poor mother 
says. 

Leander. Sir, know have a 
right to command your own, but I think, 
sir, that the abuse of such power is worse 
than the want of it. Have I, sir, deserved 
such treatment? 

Old T. Yes, you have reserved the gal- 
lows—ay, ay, Len, you must be chained 
in a dark room and fed on bread and 
water—O the Mackademy! 

Leander. You may arraign me, sir, 
with impunity for faults which I in some 
instances have been guilty of—but my im- 
provements in the liberal arts and sci- 


you you 


ences have been, I believe, equal to most 
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of my standing, and I am confident, sir, 
that I have asserted nothing but what is 
consistent with the philosophy of our 
time. 

Old T. Your dosolophy may go to Beel- 
zebub, and you with them, sir, and be 
hang’d, sir—O the Conceptor, and Mack- 
ademy may go to Beelzebub and be 
hang’d and they will! Come home, Len, 
you sha’n’t go there any more, you'll be 
ruin’d and undone for ever, and for ’tar- 
nally! 


A reader with a special purpose 
was “The Mental Flower Garden, or 
an Instructive and _ Entertaining 
Companion for the Fair Sex,” New 
York, 1808. It was full of 
coated wisdom and mild sentiment, 
as was befitting in a text-book for 
“female youth,” and no effort was 
spared to use highly polished and 
becoming language on all occasions. 
Its tone was very like that it recom- 
mended for “epistolatory writing— 
easy, genteel and obliging, with a 
choice of words which bear the most 
civil meaning, and a generous and 
good-natured complaisance.” 

Scott’s and Lindley Murray’s 
readers were the only ones by Eng- 
lish compilers to be widely circulated 
in this country. Murray’s several 
readers continued 
middle of the nineteenth 
They were stupid-looking, fine print 
volumes, full of profundity, and never 
lapsed into the shallow amateurish- 


sugar- 


in use, until the 
century. 


ness of some of our American 
schoolbooks. Yet the information 
imparted was occasionally rather 


peculiar, as for instance what is said 

about 

THE CATARACT OF NIAGARA, IN 
CANADA, NORTH AMERICA 


This amazing fall of a hundred and fifty 
feet perpendicular is made by the river 
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St. Lawrence, one of the largest rivers in 
the world, a river that serves to drain the 
waters of almost all North America into 
the Atlantic Ocean. It will be readily 
supposed that such a cataract entirely 
destroys the navigation of the stream; 
and yet some Indians in their canoes, it 
is said, have ventured down it in safety. 


Scott’s book has an introductory 
chapter “On the Speaking of Speeches 
at Schools,” illustrated with four 
plates. The text accompanying the 
cut here reproduced advises: 

If the pupil’s knees are not well formed, 


or incline inwards, he must be taught to 
keep his legs at as great a distance as 





From Scott’s Lessons in Elocution 


possible, and to incline his body as much 
to that side on which the arm is extended, 
as to oblige him to rest the opposite leg 
upon the toe; and this will in a great 
measure, hide the defect of his make. 

When the pupil has got in the habit of 
holding his hand and arm properly, he may 
be taught to move it, that is, to raise the 
arm in the same position as when grace- 
fully taking off the hat. (See Plate.) 
When the hand approaches to the head, 
the arm should, with a jerk, be suddenly 
straightened, at the very moment the em- 
phatical word is pronounced. This coin- 
cidence of the hand and voice will greatly 
enforce the pronunciation. 


Below is a part of one of the lighter 
pieces in The Common Reader, by T. 
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Strong, A. M., Greenfield, Mass. 
1818. 
THE FLOWER GIRL 

“Pray buy a nosegay of a poor orphan!” 
said a female voice, in a plaintive and 
melodious tone, as I was passing the cor- 
ner of the Hay-market. I turned hastily 
and beheld a gir! about fourteen, whose 
drapery, though ragged, was clean, and 
whose form was such as a painter might 
have chosen for a youthful Venus. 

Her neck, without colouring, was white 
as snow; and her features, though not 
regularly beautiful, were interesting, and 
set off by a transparent complexion; her 
eyes, dark and intelligent, were shaded by 
loose ringlets of a raven black. and 


“You will pardon me when I tell you 
they were the first kind words I have 
heard since I lost all that was dear to me 
on earth.” 

“Can I leave this poor creature?” said I 
pensively. ‘Shal! I quit thee, fair flower, 
to be blown down by the rude blast of 
adversity! to droop thy lovely head be- 
neath the blight of early sorrow! No! 
thou hast once bloomed beneath the 
cheerful sun of domestic content, and 
under it thou shalt bloom again.” 

My heart beat with its sweet purpose, 
and the words of triumphant virtue burst 
from my lips: “Come, thou lovely, de- 
serted girl! Come and add one more to 
the happy group who call me father! 





From Strong’s The Common Reader 





THE FLOWER GIRI 


poured their supplicating beams through 
the silken shade of very long lashes. 

On one arm hung a basket full of roses, 
and the other was stretched out towards 
me with one of the rose buds. I put my 
hand into my pocket and drew out some 
silver—“Take this, my pretty girl,” said I. 

The narrator added some kindly 
and highly moral remarks for her 


benefit, and she caught his hand and 


burst into a flood of tears. The action 
and the look touched my soul; it melted, 
and a drop of sympathy fell from my 
cheek. 

“Forgive me, sir,” said she, while a 
blush diffused itself over her lovely face, 


Thou shalt be taught with them that vir- 
tue which their father tries to practice.” 

Her eyes flashed with frantic joy; she 
flung herself on her knees before me. I 
raised her in my arms; I hushed her elo- 
quent gratitude. and led her to a home 
of happiness and piety; and the poor or- 
phan of the Hay-market is now the part- 
ner of my son! 

The scene of this story is one of 
the busiest parts of London; but the 
illustration which accompanies it 
shows a New England country road, 
with three curious little loads of 
hay standing in a wayside field to 
suggest a hay-mart. 
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er of an un- 4 
usual sort 
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Albany, 1837, 
“published to 
the 
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mn common From Adam’s /7% 


use, which 


A RETIRED SAILOR 


never give 
the children 
one useful idea for the practical bus- 
life.’ The book 
good deal of information, but [| am 


iness of conveys a 
afraid the author was disappointed 


in his expectation that “Chymistry, 


The Nature of Manures,’ Raising 
Calves, Making and _ Preserving 


Cheese” and similar topics which filled 
out the list of chapters would “sieze 
the feelings and the attention of every 
child that is learning to read.” 

Another unusual reader of about the 
same date was The Christian Reader, 
a stout volume entirely made up of 
tracts except for a half dozen hymns 
inserted at the end. 

The two excerpts which follow are 
from The Monitorial Reader, pub- 
lished in 1839 at Concord, New 
Hampshire. 


THAT RED STUFF 


Father, said a little Boy in the lisping 
accents of youth, what is that red stuff 


OLD-TIME 
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you have just 
been drinking, 
and which 
makes you 
wink so? 
What do you 
call it? Hush, 
my son, it is 
This 
was 
by a sweet 
child, 
as I was en- 
tering the 
door of a 
grocery to 


medicine. 
inquiry 

put 
looking 


purchase a 
articles 
for my family. 

The _ trades- 
man had just 
drained his 


few 


and 
leaning on a 
cask, in which 
burned 
the word Brandy, was wiping his mouth 


glass, 


HIs 


SISTER’S 


was 


on the sleeve of his coat, while the little 
one stood watching his motions with 
a sweet affectionate look of the = son. 


blended with the curiosity and simplicity 
of childhood. said I, “but, 
oh, tell reprover that it 
biteth like a serpent and stingeth like an 
adder. him not.” 

The looked and 
private admonition, I left him. 


“Excuse me,” 


your innocent 


Deceive 


man abashed with a 


The lesson closes with appropriate 
comments, but what the drinker did 
is not stated. 


THE CATAMOUNTAIN. 





From 7he Improved Reader 
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THE POT OF 


O! how my heart sighs for my own na 
tive land, 
Where potatoes and squashes and cu 
cumbers grow; 
Where cheer and good welcome are al- 
ways at hand, 
And custards and pumpkin pies smoke 


in a row; 

Where pudding the visage of hunger se- 
renes, 

And what is far dearer, the pot of bak’d 
beans. 


Let Maryland beast of her dainties pro 


fuse, 

And large water-melons, and cante- 
lopes fine; 

Her turtle and oysters, and _ terrapin 
stews 


And soft crab high zested with brandy 
and wine; 
Ah! neither my heart from my native 
land weans, 


Where smokes on the table, the pot of 


bak’d beans. 





WINTER 


BAKED BEANS 


The pot of bak’d beans! with what pleas 
ure I saw it, 
Well season’d, well pork’d by some 
rosy fac’d dame; 
And when from the glowing hot oven 
she’d draw it, 
Well crisp’d, and well brown’'d to the 
table it came; 
O, give me my country, the land of my 
teens,— 
the dark Indian pudding, and pot of 
bak’d beans. 


O 


— 


The pot of bak’d beans! Ah, the muse is 
too frail, 
Its taste to descant on, its virtues to 
tell; 
3ut look at the sons of New England so 
hale, 
And her daughters so rosy—twill 
teach them full well; 
Like me it will teach thee to sigh for the 
means 
Of health, and of rapture!—the pot of 
bak’d beans. 


In Winter 


By Clarence H. Urner 


- the garden not a verduous sprig, 


Not one flower ablow, 


Not a wafture of perfume: 


Nathless, every bush and twig 


Has its gift of snow, 


To atone for Winter gloom, 


And the loss of summer gloom. 
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From the painting by J. Marak 
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Should We Despise Benedict Arnold? 


By E. L. 


T is comparatively easy to sum up 
a man’s character in a single 
phrase. To say that he is a 
traitor is to separate him from 
his past almost as hopelessly as from 
his future, with this difference; that 
for his terrible crime the faults of his 
youth, otherwise forgotten, are sum- 
moned to bear witness against him. 
Yet the deeds of Benedict Arnold 
are so much part and parcel of our 
country’s splendid history that they 
can never be violently separated 
from it. 
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Morris 


In a notable oration on the “Surren- 
der of Burgoyne,” George William 
Curtis, standing on Bemis’ Heights, 
spoke of the infinite pity that a nature 
so heroic and with a record so brill- 
iant should have been driven by a 
sense of bitter wrong and the violence 
of his passions to a crime so inexcus- 
able. 

“On the exposure of his treason it 
became the passionate desire of a whole 
nation to blacken Arnold’s character. 
In their just hatred the people wished 
to make him wholly odious.” 


























SHOULD WE 
His 


bravery was only “Dutch courage,” 


He was denied a single virtue. 


himself a low, vulgar, illiterate horse- 
jockey and skipper. 

Marlborough, according to Macau- 
lay, was a double traitor; false to 
James and to the Prince ef Orange in 
Yet Eng- 
land forgave his crimes and munifi- 


turn; both spy and traitor. 


cently rewarded his virtues. 
Arnold 


reckless and unscrupulous, the fearless 


As a boy, Benedict was 
leader of boys in every bold exploit. 

The restraints of New England Pu- 
ritanic life were intolerable to him, and 
he doubtless deserved the reputation 
of young dare-devil, which the good 
and selectmen of the 


deacons town 


fastened upon him. But he was also 
accredited with bravery, and his sym- 
pathies were always with the weak. 

In view of his great crime, attempts 
have been made to vilify his ancestry ; 
and ordinary human nature is easy of 
belief when reputation requires 
thought. , 

The elder Arnold was a cooper by 
trade, and the owner of several vessels 
in the East India traffic. 

Very little good can be said of him, 
except that he had the wisdom to love 
and marry a_ high-souled, noble 
woman, “distinguished for her piety, 
her good sense and rigid Puritan char- 
acter. 

“She was a strict Presbyterian of 
the type of that day and colony; but 
in her this form of Christianity was 
softened and made sweet by a most 
affectionate and kind disposition.” 

In 1741 the subject of this sketch 
was born, in the old Arnold mansion, 
which exhibited in many parts tokens 
of the mischievous boyhood of Ar- 
nold in whittlings, brands, hatchet- 
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cuts upon beams, planks and doors, 
B. A. and A. 


places. 


stamped in various 
This house passed through 
many changes, and rumor ascribed to 
it supernatural sounds and lights. 

In the 1800 a_ thunderbolt 
shattered the windows and mirrors, 


year 


breaking a passage out through the 
wall. The historian adds that this was 
perhaps necessary to purify it from 
the Arnold taint. 

When less than fifteen years of age, 
young Arnold ran away from home 
and enlisted in the Old French War, 
but soon tired of its hardships and de- 
serted. 

From his youth he had a passion 
for war and leadership. Trained to 
mercantile pursuits, he was restless 
and impatient of restraint, reckless in 
disposition, and invariably unsuccess- 
ful in trade. 

Arnold received an account of the 
Boston Massacre while at the West 
Indies. ‘‘Good God!” he wrote, “are 
the Americans all asleep and tamely 
yielding up their liberties, or are they 
all turned philosophers that they do 
not take immediate vengeance on such 
miscreants !” 

This is the first note of patriotism 
from the man who was afterward to 
shed his blood and pledge his fortune 
in the cause of his country. 

Samuel 
that in 1774, while he was persecuted 
as a Tory, he had taken refuge in the 
house of the Rev. Dr. Hubbard, and 
armed it as his castle with twenty 
muskets, powder and balls. When 
Arnold and “his mob” came to the 
Dr. Peters said, “Arnold, so 
sure as you split the gate, I will blow 
your brains out.” Arnold retired, 
saying, “I am no coward, but I know 


The Rev. Peters relates 


gate, 
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Dr. Peters’s disposition and temper. 
I have no wish for death at present.” 
Seven years before this, in 1767, 
Arnold had married Margaret, daugh- 
ter of Samuel Mansfield, high sheriff 
of the county. She was “of good 
family, young, interesting and ac- 
complished.” She died in 1775, while 
her husband was at Lake Champlain, 
leaving three sons, Benedict, Richard 
and Henry, who were tenderly cared 
for by the sister of their father, Han- 
nah Arnold, a woman of strong and 
lovable character, who never wavered 
in loyalty and devotion to her brother 
and his family. She was a woman 
of more than ordinary ability, high- 
spirited, warm-hearted, faithful and 
Her letters all “indicate a 
gentlewoman of refinement, dignity, 
intelligence and much more than ordi- 
nary good sense and judgment.” 

It is said of Benedict Arnold that 
whatever may have been his faults 
and misfortunes, he had the great 
good fortune to have a mother, a 
sister and a wife each an ornament to 
her sex: women all of them of the 
purest character and each attached to 
him with a devotion which nothing 
could change. 

In the early spring of 1775 Arnold 
was chosen to be commander of one 
of the two Connecticut companies of 
militia called Governor’s Guards. 
When news of the battle of Lexington 
was received in New Haven, it caused 
the greatest excitement. Bells were 


sincere. 


rung, and the people by one common 
impulse gathered on the Green, where 
the captain of the Guards, in an im- 
passioned speech appealing to their 
patriotism, offered to lead any number 
of volunteers at once to the scene of 
Sixty of the Guards and a 


action. 
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few students from the college were 
ready to march the next morning. 

Being destitute of ammunition, 
which the town refused to supply, Ar- 
nold sent a message to the selectmen 
stating that unless the keys of the 
magazine were delivered to him im- 
mediately he should break it open by 
force. The threat was effectual; and 
inspired by the ardor of their leader, 
the company hastened to Cambridge, 
the headquarters of the troops that 
were then streaming from various 
parts of the country to resist British 
aggression. 

Ethan Allen was at the same time 
leading a company of Green Mountain 
Boys toward Lake George; and 
though Arnold exhibited his commis- 
sion and claimed the command, the 
volunteers refused to recognize him, 
placing greater confidence in their 
own leader. Arnold insisted upon his 
rank, but issued no orders. 

He was with Ethan Allen at Crown 
Point and Ticonderoga, and in 1775 
was appointed with Montgomery to 
command an expedition against Can- 
ada. 

Both men were popular idols. Mean- 
time his enemies were magnifying his 
faults and forgetting his zeal and dar- 
He was a “strong, proud hater, 
to friends, unyielding to 


ing. 
constant 
enemies.” 

He was not a rich man. Congress 
had not settled accounts with him 
for four years. He had given large 
sums to the public service and offered 
a loan of one thousand pounds to fur- 
nish funds for enlistment. As a fight- 
ing general he would have been the 
right arm of Washington. “Had the 
commander-in-chief possessed the 
power of appointing and promoting 
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the officers of his army from the be- 
ginning to the conclusion of the war, 
Arnold’s treason would never have 
been committed.” 

The Legislature of Massachusetts 
appointed a committee of three to in- 
quire into the spirit, capacity and con- 
duct of General Arnold, and author- 





“In the midst of his success he was 
compelled to return under a cloud 
to Cambridge. Here he soon after- 
ward met Washington, and from that 
time until his fall the commander-in- 
chief was his steadfast friend.” 
Before Arnold’s return from the 
campaign, his wife died: a terrible 


Petre 


HOUSE OF BENEDICT ARNOLD 


ized them to order his return if they 
thought proper. If he remained, it 
was to be in a subordinate position. 
His honor as a soldier was wounded. 
Not one British post on the New York 
lakes had been captured without his 
zealous codperation, skill and daring. 





blow to a man already wounded and 
smarting under a keen sense of injus- 
tice. From a letter of Gates, then ad- 
jutant-general at Cambridge, _ it 
appears that Arnold suggested the 
Quebec expedition to Washington, 
who knowing him to be a natural 
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leader of men, and having full confi- 
dence in his courage and ability, se- 
lected him for the command. 

It was late in September when the 
brave troops set out to penetrate an 
unknown 
streams, 


wilderness. ‘They waded 


faced fierce storms of rain 
and sleet, slept under the branches of 
three- 
quarters of a century the adventurous 
step of no man, red or white, had trod 
these solitudes.” Their food failed. 
The weak and sick were sent back, 


evergreens. For more than 


and only the strong and hardy allowed 
to go forward. Rain changed to snow ; 
men waded, breaking through snow 
and sleet. By the last of October they 
had no meat of any kind. The flour 
was divided, and each man had five 
pints which they baked under the 
ashes. “Some tried to make soup out 
of their old deerskin moccasins, but 
although the poor fellows boiled them 
long, they were leather still.” 

There were only two dogs with the 
men. These were killed and eaten, 
and the bones saved and pounded to 
make broth for the next meal. Many 
died of fatigue and hunger within five 
minutes after sitting down to rest. 

But Arnold's 
with the men that there was no com- 
plaining, though one of their number, 
a lad of 


such was influence 


seventeen, says quaintly, 
“these hardships produced among the 
men a willingness to die.” 

Arnold shared every danger, and 
they believed in his ability to take 
them through. At last he climbed the 
difficult path and formed his starving 
army on the Plains of 
where sixteen years before Wolfe had 
died at the hour of 
marched his men up to the walls, de- 
termined if possible to provoke a sally 


Abraham, 


victory. He 
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and an attack by the garrison as 
Wolfe had done, but in vain. “My 
men,” says Arnold, “were in want of 
everything but stout hearts, and would 
have gladly met the enemy.” 

This act of their commander has 
been condemned as silly bravado; but 


under similar circumstances Mont- 
gomery was not so stigmatized. Gen. 


Schuyler, writing to Washington, 


says: “Colonel Arnold has great 
merit. He has been peculiarly unfor- 
tunate that one-third of his troops 


If the whole had been with 
him when he arrived at Quebec he 
would probably have had the sole 
honor of giving that important place 


left him. 


to America.” 

One historian says that Arnold 
might have taken Quebec and won 
undying fame, but for the treason of 
an Indian, who gave letters to the 
British commandant. 

Washington, ignorant of the re- 
has met with the 


laurels which were due to his trials in 


treat, hopes he 


the possession of Quebec. In the 
Gentleman's Magazine, which gives a 
Arnold at 
Crown Point and Ticonderoga, it is 


minute description of 


said: “Loss and defeat were so far 
from producing their usual effect with 
respect to Arnold that his conduct 
raised his character still higher than it 
was before with his countrymen. A 
soldier and able 


brave commander, 


when his vessels were torn almost 
to pieces, he retreated with the same 
resolution that he fought; and by hap- 
piest and most critical judgment pre- 
vented his people and them from fall- 


ing into the hands of the enemy. But 


they chiefly gloried in the dangerous 
attention he paid to a nice point ot 
honor in keeping his flag flying and 
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not quitting his galley till she was in 
flames, lest the enemy should have 
boarded and struck it.” 

Arnold went from colonel to brig- 
adier-general for leading the army 
through the wilderness and for gal- 
lantry at Quebec. 

At Bemis Heights a Hessian officer 
observes: “The enemy bristled up his 
hair as we attempted to repair more 
bridges. At last we had to do him 
the honor of sending out whole regi- 
ments to protect our workmen.” It 
was Benedict Arnold who “provoked 
the honor.” As a soldier and leader, 
he was bravest of the brave, skilful, 
high-souled. Bolta, the “impartial 
historian,” says: “But for his treason, 
the march and assault upon Quebec 
would have-been a favorite theme of 
poetry and eloquence, and the record 
thereof one of the brightest pages of 
American history, entitling him to be 
ranked among the great captains of 
antiquity. 

“Had he died at Lake Champlain 
when desperately fighting, with a sin- 
gle vessel, the whole British fleet, that 
a remnant of his own might escape, 
or had the bullet that shattered his leg 
at Quebec pierced his heart, many of 
the name would now proudly claim re- 
lationship.” 

“Arnold thought it wise to quit Can- 
ada. He saw his men embark, saw 
the last boat leave the shore, then 
mounted and rode back to reconnoitre 
the army advancing under Burgoyne, 
wheeled just in time to escape, at 
the lake stripped his horse of saddle 
and bridle, and shot him to pre- 
vent his falling into the enemy’s 
hands.” 

It is said of him that in battle he 
rode like a meteor to the front,—like 
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a whirlwind the regiments went with 
him. He dashed through the fire of 
two lines and escaped unhurt. When 
his horse fell under him he shouted, 
“Rush on, my brave boys! Rush on!” 
Shot by a wounded German private, 
one of his own men seeing him fall 
was about to thrust the other through 
with the bayonet, when Arnold, pros- 
trate and bleeding, cried: “Don’t hurt 
him! He did but his duty; he’s a fine 
fellow.” 

Yet Congress was slow to acknowl- 
edge his claims. His juniors were set 
above him. Washington writes to 
Richard Henry Lee: “I am anxious to 
know whether General Arnold’s non- 
promotion was owing to accident or 
design, and the cause of it. Surely 
a more active, a more spirited and 
sensible officer fills no department in 
your army.” 

It was replied that Connecticut had 
already two major-generals, her full 
share. Arnold did not resign, but 
wrote Washington: “Every personal 
injury is buried in zeal for the safety 
and happiness of my country.” 

From some motive impossible now 
to determine, Congress had long de- 
nied him his proper rank. Five ma- 
jor-generals stood above him; all his 
late juniors now outranked him. 

“Arnold’s enemies were also the 
enemies of Washington, who perhaps 
found it easier to strike him through 
his favorite general.” 

On the eighteenth of July, 1778, 
the British army retired from Phila- 
delphia, and on the nineteenth Gen- 
eral Arnold, by the order of Washing- 
ton, assumed command of the city. 
Such was the gayety and dissipation 
of Philadelphia at that time that Dr. 
Franklin said: “General Howe has 


e 
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not taken Philadelphia; Philadelphia 
has taken General Howe.” 

And while the Quaker City was the 
“scene of dinner parties, cock-fights, 
amateur theatricals and every amuse- 
ment and dissipation idle men could 
desire or invent, Washington with his 
heroic army was enduring the bitter 
hardships, the cold and starvation of 
Valley Forge.” 

Among the amusements of the win- 
ter was a “pageant, play and mock 
tournament gotten up in honor of 
General Howe.” “Miss Shippen, who 
was afterward married to Arnold, was 
a celebrated beauty, and a toast among 
the British officers, and Major André 
was the charm of the company.” 

The Shippen name was at that time 
one of the most distinguished and re- 
spected in Philadelphia. “Miss Ship- 
pen’s extreme youth, beauty, grace- 
fulness, and personal magnetism 
drew to her in love and admiration 
every one who came within her influ- 
ence.” “In letters to her father from 
the time of her marriage to her death 
there is an exhibition of filial tender- 
ness and respect, a conjugal devotion, 
purity, elevation, dignity, which indi- 
cate a warm and affectionate heart, a 
Christian fortitude and a cultivated 
intellect rare as beautiful.” 

Arnold was but thirty-six years old, 
of fine physique, noble bearing and 
unquestioned patriotism, bearing vis- 
ible marks in his appearance and 
movements of the wounds he had re- 
ceived. His generosity in providing 
for the orphan children of his friend, 
General Warren, was well known and 
added to the esteem in which he was 
held. In September of this year Ar- 
nold wrote Miss Shippen: “Twenty 
times have I taken up my pen to 
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write, and as often has my trembling 
hand refused to obey the dictates of 
my heart,—a heart which though calm 
and serene amidst the clashing of 
arms and all the din and horrors of 
war, trembles with diffidence and fear 
of giving offence when it attempts to 
address you on a subject so important 
as its happiness.” At the close of the 
letter he adds: “Consult your own 
happiness, and if incompatible, forget 
there is so unhappy a wretch; for may 
I perish if I would give you one mo- 
ment’s inquietude to purchase the 
greatest possible felicity to myself. 
Whatever my fate may be, my most 
ardent desire is for your happiness, 
and my latest breath will be to implore 
the blessing of Heaven on the ido] 
and only wish of my soul.” 

It was sneeringly observed by his 
enemies that Arnold had courted loy- 
alists from the start. General Joseph 
Reed, one of the executive committee, 
writes General Greene of a public en- 
tertainment given by General Arnold 
in which common Tory ladies and 
wives and daughters of proscribed 
persons, now with the enemy in New 
York, made a considerable portion. 

It does not seem to occur to him 
that the natural gallantry of a brave 
soldier would prevent his stooping to 
carry the feuds of the army into the 
drawing-room, “to  proscribe the 
wives and daughters of political ex- 
iles.” 

Arnold’s conduct was discussed, and 
eight charges against him were sent 
to Congress, together with a letter 
from President Reed. General Ar- 


nold’s first care was to know that he 
had not fallen in Miss Shippen’s es- 
teem. 

In a public address he alluded to his 
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faithful service of four years, and 
requested suspension of judgment 
until after the trial by court martial. 

Congress delayed to call up and 
act on reports; and although Arnold 
had permission to resign the com- 
mand of the city, he chose to hold it 
until Congress brought in a report 
exonerating him. He then resigned 
and urged Washington to appoint a 
speedy day for the trial. As military 
commander of Philadelphia, his posi- 
tion had been an unenviable one. 
There were many loyalists and active 
Tories in the city. In it there was 
much property and merchandise be- 
longing to those who were unfriendly 
to the cause of American indepen- 
dence. By resolution of Congress, the 
commander-in-chief was directed to 
suspend the removal, sale or transfer 
of goods in Philadelphia until a joint 
commission of that body and of the 
Executive Council of Philadelphia 
should determine whether it was the 
property of the king or any of his 
subjects. Washington directed Gen- 
eral Arnold to see that this order was 
enforced. It was Arnold’s misfor- 
tune that this should be his duty, as it 
was an arbitrary exercise of military 
authority, which made him an object 
of personal hostility.” His temper was 
haughty and unyielding, and his ex- 
travagent styles of living aggravated 
the dislike his military orders had 
created.” 

“General Arnold conducted his own 
defence at the trial which was not 
without an element of pathos. He 
walked with difficulty, for the leg 
broken at Saratoga, and again at Que- 
bec, disabled him. But he wore the 
uniform of his rank, with the epau- 
lettes and sword-knot which Wash- 
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ington had presented to him as 
‘among the bravest of the brave.’ He 
went through each charge in detail. 
The judge-advocate in reply stated 
the evidence and submitted the case. 
In four days the court met, and while 
acquitting Arnold of the chief 
charges, sentenced him to receive a 
reprimand from the commander-in- 
chief. No alternative was left Wash- 
ington but to publicly reprimand and 
disgrace a favorite officer, though 
nothing can be conceived more honor- 
able to the generous feelings of Wash- 
ington and more delicate toward the 
wounded feelings of Arnold. This 
was the beginning of the fall, which, 
as Washington Irving said, would 
make Arnold sadly conspicuous to the 
end of time.” 

The facts in connection with the 
great treason are too well known, and 
need not be repeated. It is claimed 
by Arnold’s apologists that his Tory 
and loyalist friends influenced him 
to take this step, on the plea that the 
cause was sure to fail, and that he 
could win undying fame by reuniting 
the colonies to the commonwealth. 

“Their argument might be that 
Romish France was gaining undue in- 
fluence over the young colonies, and 
that anarchy would be the result. 
Arnold began, Cobbett revived this 
clamor against France. It was 
claimed that the mother country was 
ready to grant everything but inde- 
pendence. The colonies should im- 
pose their own taxes, make their own 
laws. A common cause and a com- 
mon language would make them in 
connection with England the most 
formidable power in the world.” 

After the war was over John 
Adams said: “There was not a mo- 
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ment during the Revolution when I 
would not have given everything I 
possessed for a restoration to the state 
of things before the contest began, 
provided we could have had a suffi- 
cient security for its continuation.”’ 

All Arnold’s future depended on 
reconciliation with the crown. His 
friends pleaded with him to put an 
end to the cruel war. 

As Clive saved the British empire 
in India, they implored him to save 
itin America. The wives and daugh- 
ters of the naked, barefoot, starving 
soldiers in the Continental Army 
would hail him as their preserver. 

At this time Washington writes to 
General Schuyler: “I hardly thought 
it possible . . . to keep the army to- 
gether. The: soldiers eat every kind 
of horse food but hay. Unless Con- 
gress and the states act with more 
energy than they have hitherto done, 
our cause is lost.” 

Lafayette writes to Washington: 
“There are open dissensions in Con- 
gress; parties who hate one another 
as much as the common enemy.” 

John Adams said: “It requires 
more serenity of temper, a deeper 
understanding and more courage than 
fell to the lot of Marlboro to ride in 
this whirlwind.” 

Colonel Varick writes: “It is evi- 
dent to me that Gates never intended 
to fight Burgoyne till Arnold urged, 
begged and entreated him to do it.” 

Unmerited honors were lavished on 
Gates. Congress voted a gold medal 
in his honor, and forgot the blood shed 
by Arnold. Smarting under a sense 
of injustice, unable to pay his debts 
because Congress neglected to settle 
accounts with him, shedding his 
blood as freely as he spent his fortune 
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for his country, maligned by jealous 
enemies who brought cruel charges 
against him, he still stood preeminent 
for courage, skill and good conduct. 
Washington’s reprimand came at a 
time when he expected full acquittal. 
Whatever the feelings of the com- 
mander-in-chief may have been, there 
was no escape from this verdict of the 
court. “Our profession,” said he, “is 
the chastest of all; even the shadow of 
a fault tarnishes the lustre of our fin- 
est achievements. The least inad- 
vertence may rob us of the public 
tavor so hard to be acquired. I repri- 
mand you for having forgotten that in 
proportion as you have rendered your- 
self formidable to our enemies, you 
should have been guarded and tem- 
perate in your deportment towards 
your fellow-citizens. Exhibit anew 
those noble which have 
placed you on the list of our most 
L will myself 
furnish you as far as it may be in my 
power, with opportunities of regain- 
ing the esteem of your country.” 

Was ever justice more nobly tem- 
pered with mercy? 

What motives Arnold offered to his 
own soul for the betrayal of his coun- 
try we shall never know. But we can- 
not believe that they were wholly ig- 
noble. 
knew of his traitorous correspondence 
with the enemy. She followed his 
changing fortunes to the end, loving 
and shielding him with purest devo- 
tion. 

Arnold once inquired of a Conti- 
nental officer who had been taken 


qualities 


valued commanders. 


It is improbable that his wife 


prisoner: ““What would be my fate if 
I should be taken?” 

“Your fate?’ replied the captain. 
“They would cut off that shortened 
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leg of yours wounded at Quebec and 
Saratoga, and bury it with all the 
honors of war! and then hang the 
rest of you on the gibbet.” 

It is said on good authority that 
Arnold was not present at the burn- 
ing of New London, and consequent- 
ly not responsible for the deeds com- 
mitted there. 

In December, 
Cornwallis’s surrender in October of 
that year, Arnold went to England 
with his family, sailing in the same 
ship with Cornwallis, through whose 
influence he afterward had many 
private conferences with the king. 

All his hope for the future lay in 
the reconciliation of the colonies with 
He had hoped to be one 


1781, following 


the crown. 
of the Peace Commissioners, and so 
appease the hatred felt toward him by 
Americans. ~ About this time he 
changed the motto of his seal from 
“Mihi gloria sursum,” to “Nil des- 
perandum”; a most significant com- 
ment on the mental 
vigor of a baffled yet undaunted man. 

Unable to obtain military com- 
mand, chafing under his limitations, 
always embarrassed financially from 
his generous mode of living and read- 
iness to help those who were in need, 
he again became a merchant in order 
to repair his broken fortune and edu- 
cate his family. 

Cornwallis interested himself in 
obtaining places for the sons at a 
government military school. Arnold 
himself begged for service in the 
army even at the West Indies, where 
the fever was fatal to numbers of un- 
acclimated officers. “They will not 
give me a chance to die a soldier’s 
death”; he said to his wife. 

Meeting Tallyrand at an inn, the 


struggle and 
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latter, who was about to visit Amer- 
ica, marked the unusual intelliggace 
of the man sitting at table with him, 
and inferring that he was an Ameri- 
can asked for letters to prominent 
persons in this country. 

“T have not one friend in Ameri- 


ca,” replied the other; “not one 
friend. I am Benedict Arnold.” 
After seven years’ absence, Mrs. 


Arnold visited her old home in Phila- 
delphia, but was so coldly received 
outside the family circle that she was 
grieved and unhappy and soon re- 
turned to England, where she devoted 
herself to her husband and children, 
honored and beloved by all who knew 
her. 

At the time of the unfortunate 
duel with Lord Lauderdale, who had 
used Arnold’s treason to point a 
moral, Mrs. Arnold suppressed her 
feelings lest she should unman her 
husband when he took tender leave 
of her, until for hours her reason was 
despaired of. 

Lord Lauderdale, in admiration of 
her character, afterward begged leave 
to wait upon her and offer an apology 
in person. 

Hamilton speaking of Mrs. Arnold 
says, “Her horror at the guilt of the 
traitor is lost in her love of the man.” 

With genuine motherly affection 
she kept up a correspondence with 
the sons of Margaret Mansfield, guid- 
ing their judgment in important mat- 
ters; and in the settlement of affairs 
after her husband’s death she sold 
even trifling articles, that no creditor 
should be wronged. She says, speak- 
ing in detail of her children, “No 
mother was ever more blessed in good 
children than I am.” 


An English correspondent who 
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knew the family well, writes: “The 
sons of General Arnold could not but 
be brave; and the sons of Margaret 
Shippen could not be other than gen- 
tlemen, and her daughter a gentle- 
woman.” 

Mrs. Arnold says that as death 
drew near her husband was con- 
stantly imploring blessings on his 
children. 
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His mind wandered at times, and in 
imagination he seemed to be fighting 
his battles over again. He called for 
his old uniform and desired to put it 
on, saying: “Bring me, I beg you, 
the epaulettes and sword-knots which 
Washington gave me. Let me die in 
my old American uniform in which I 
fought my battles. God forgive me 
for putting on any other.” 


Wheeler’s Hired Man 


By Elliot Walker 


= EY! Grab this fork, 
H What’s-yer-name, an’ git 
ter work. No use of 

bein’ willin’ if yer no 


Don’t stan’ starin’, 
Thar’s a 


hand et doin’. 
boy. Take holt, an’ help. 
shower comin’.” 

Enfield Wheeler, from the top of 
the half-loaded cart, tossed the long- 
handled hayfork in irritable haste at 
the young man below, who caught it 
clumsily, dodging the shining tines. 

“Don’t try to lift too much,” 
warned the farmer as his incapable 
assistant plunged the tool into a heap 
of the fragrant dry grass beside him. 
“I ain’t responsible fer no broken 
backs, be I, Wat?” 

Watkins Mix, helping him on the 
load, grinned broadly, snatching at 
his opportunity for a moment’s rest. 
He winked at a fourth man, about to 
elevate a forkful for the disposal of 
Mr. Mix, and the burden was lowered 
with a nod of understanding. 

“Wal! hardly, En,” he responded, 
drawing a bared wet arm across a 
wetter forehead. “A marciful man is 


a 


marciful to his beasts. Thet chap 
needs some seasonin’ afore he kin 
work with us fellers. Good on yer ter 
treat him so easy. Lordy! If he ain’t 
fell down a-tryin’ to heave up a hull 
cock. Git ’round t’other side, Bow- 
ley, an’ unkiver thet feller. He’s 
buried himself.” 

“Le’m alone,” yelled Mr. Wheeler, 


angrily. “You idlin’ cusses git yer 
hay on. He's wigglin’ out all right. 
It'll rain on us in ten minutes. 


‘Tain’t no time to stand laffin’ at a 
blamed fool.” 

Scowling at the unfortunate, who 
had slowly emerged from his cover- 
ing with a burning countenance, he 
burst forth: 

“Can’t ye even keep on yer legs, 
Richmond? Hev I got to git down 
and show ye how to lift a leetle bunch 
of hay? Try ag’in now. Aw! ’bout 
half thet. Thar! You're actilly 
showin’ a grain of sense. Keep peg- 
gin’ ’em et me. Mebbe I kin larn ye 
somethin’ yit.” 

The exhausted victim fell to with 
fresh energy, forcing a laugh, al- 
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though his eyes glittered with the 
light of a sensitive spirit, humiliated 
and angry. With blistered hands, 
aching head and trembling limbs, he 
toiled bravely. 

Old Wheeler’s hard face mellowed. 
“Comes hard, I know, when you ain’t 


used to it,” he encouraged. ‘You've 
wore yerself out rakin’. Arter this 
load’s in I’ll gin ye a rest. The three 


on us kin mow away in the barn. 
Gee! was thet a drop on my nose? 
Run her up now, boys!” 

Richmond Lacy walked slowly to 
the house, as the horses backed their 
cargo to the barn loft. “Ye needn't 
come back,” Enfield called after him. 
“Mis’ Wheeler’ll gin ye a drink of 
milk. Tel her I said so. Ye done 
the best ye know how.” 

“Dunno how I come ter hire the 
critter,” added he, apologetically to 
his sunburned helpers. “He jest 
begged me into it. Never see a farm 
afore, I guess. Poor feller! in two 
days he’s ‘most killed, but I ain’t 
meant to be overbearin’. I’m derned 
if I don’t like the boy fer the way 
he’s tried, but, sho! he’s wuss’n 
nothin’.” 

“What yer payin’ him?” inquired 
Mr. Mix, cautiously. 

“Wal! he said if I’d gin him a try, 
we could agree on thet afterwards,” 
replied Enfield. “Says he, ‘What I’m 
fer is ter git exercise an’ l’arn farm 
work. I'll bargain ye,’ he says. 
‘Here’s five dollars, an’ if I ain’t earn’t 
my board by the end of the week, it’s 
yourn. Golly! ‘I dunno whether ter 
gin it back er not, he’s such a nui- 
sance. ‘Course ‘twas a bluff to git a 
job, an’ I only took it in fun.” 

Mr. Mix screwed an intelligent eye 
at Mr. Bowley. 
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“Course!” he affirmed. 

“Got exercise enough, but ain’t 
l'‘arned much,” commented that wor- 
thy. “Seems proper ter me, consid- 
erin’ all we’re doin’ fer him, thet a 
dollar apiece would be ’bout the thing. 
Ye might hand him back the rest.” 

“Ye graspin’ rascal!” spluttered 
Wheeler. “’Twas only in joke I 
took it. He fairly pressed it onto me. 
Quit yer gabbin’ an’ hive in that 
hay. I’m blessed if the boy ain’t 
wuth the two on ye for endeavorin’. 
I hire ye ter work, not gass all day.” 

“Wal, son,” greeted a motherly old 
woman from the back door as Rich- 
mond paused by the well curb, “yer 
look clean beat out. Now, say, what 
yer doin’ this fer? Farmin’ ain’t yer 
line an’ never will be. Don’t try ter 
fool me. I’ve raised boys. Them 
clothes of your’n was made fer yer, 
an’ I guess I know cloth. You've 
laid down an’ wallered an’ rubbed 
mud on ’em an’ wrinkled ’em so’s they 
look like castoffs. They ain’t. I 
kin take thet suit, clean an’ press it 
an’ ’twon’t show a month’s wear. 
Still, this ain’t my business unless you 
think so. Is it?” 

The man raised his tired face to the 
kindly eyes and smiled dismally, shak- 
ing his head. ; 

“Enfield ain’t observin’,” pursued 
his interlocutor, “elseways he’d know 
more. He says ter me, ‘Ervy (my 
name’s Ervina), the lad’s got a good 
face, but he looks pretty tough. Be- 
in’ short handed, I’ll try him, but I 
imagine he won’t stay the week out. 
Can’t stand the work. Thar’s somc 
thin’ queer about him, but he’s so 
anxious—’twon’t do no harm ter take 
him on. He’s wuth his board 
prob’ly.’” 
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Again Lacy smiled. “I’m begin- 
ning to doubt it,” he said. “But you 
won't lose anything. I’ve a little 
money.” 

“Don’t talk that way,” reproved the 
old woman. “Come in the kitchen. 
It’s beginning to rain. I’m going 
ter get you a tumbler of my black- 
berry wine. Thar! set on the lounge 
an’ cool off.” 

Presently she returned with a com- 
forting potion. “Sip it easy,” ad- 
vised Mrs. Wheeler. “It’s quite re- 
vivin’,” 

Lacy decided this information to be 
correct. The sweet, strong beverage 
stole through his veins and he sighed 
comfortably, feeling affably inclined. 

“Yes,” he remarked, “it comes a 
bit hard on a fellow who isn’t used to 
it. I’ve always considered myself 
fairly strong, but this kind of exercise 
rather bothers me.” 

“What yer tryin’ it fer then?” The 
lady apparently ignored the fact of 
his being only a hired man, and as- 
sumed the position of one ready for 
confidences. Somehow, her attitude 
drew him from his reticence. 

“Just a notion. To tell the truth, 
I have been all upset lately, and I 
made up my mind to get away from 
my thoughts by change of scene and 
real hard work—the sort that makes 
a man so tired he can’t think. Now 
and then a man needs to lick himself 
into something, and I’ve picked this 
way. I'll do it. Others have. I 
don’t mind telling you this much, but 
you mustn’t let Mr. Wheeler know.” 
He yawned and laughed weakly. 
“Bless me,” he said, “I could go to 
sleep this minute.” 

“Why don’t yer? Stretch yerself 
out on the old sofy an’ have a nice 
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nap afore supper. Then you'll feel 
like eatin’. No, I won’t let on, an’ I’ll 
treat you ord’nary, same ez if I didn’t 
know, smoothin’ things a leetle, meb- 
be, for my husband is liable ter put 
it onto yer purty severe without 
thinkin’, he bein’ sech a worker an’ 
tough ez leather.” 

Stealing away as Lacy settled him- 
self, the good soul mused: “I knowed 
from the fust he was puttin’ on. 


Jerushy! The wine went to his head 
a mite, I guess. Over it? I wonder 
what?” 


Creeping back in a few minutes, the 
woman scrutinized the sleeper with an 
inquisitive eye. Her gray head nod- 
ded with little jerks of discernment, 
and her face clouded. ‘Thet’s fevery 
breathin’,” she whispered. The toil- 
worn hand touched Lacy’s_ brow. 
“Hot an’ dry. Can't be it’s a sick 
spell. No, overdone himself in thet 
pesky sun an’ the heat’s dryin’ on 
him. Perhaps that wine checked his 
prespiration. Hadn’t orter, though.” 

The kindly gray eyes were full of 
worry as they gazed on the clean-cut, 
youthful features, blistered and red 
from the July scorching. ‘“Ain’t over 
twenty-one; skin like a baby’s,” she 
muttered. “If he’s really ailin’ I'll 
put him in the spare room, I don’t 
care what En thinks. The attic 
chamber’s like an oven. I kinder 
hope he will be a leetle sick. I'll 
sorter enj’y nussin’ him.” 

‘‘Where’s thet lazy coot of a Rich- 
mond?” asked Mr. Wheeler, coming 
noisily in to supper. “I’ve theught 


of a lot of things to set him at. 
Wash up, boys, an’ git yer grub eat.” 
Mrs. Wheeler stuck out her jaw, 
a sign of warning. 
“In bed!” she answered shortly. 
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“What do you mean, Enright Wheel- 
er, by nigh murderin’ a boy like him 
an’ bringin’ on fevers? Couldn’t ye 
see he wasn’t able ter stand up? The 
fault is your’n.” 

“Wh—whare is he?” gasped her 
husband in wrathful anxiety. 

“Spare room,” belligerently. 

“Thunderation! woman. Ye ain’t 
put him thar! Confound the critter. 
Move him into the attic whar he be- 
longs.” 

“T won't!” snapped his spouse, her 
eyes sparkling with the light of 
battle. 

“A man what’s paid ye five dollars 
fer a week’s board is entitled to com- 
forts. Well may ye look ’shamed, 
Enright Wheeler. The idee of yer 
takin’ thet boy’s money! 
he said afore he become looney was 
thet he gin it to ye an’ ’twould help 


Last words 


out. Says he, ‘Don’t worry! [T’ve—’ 
an’ then he trailed off. Worry? I 
ain’t a-worryin’ about him. It comes 


nigher hum than thet.” 

“?*Twas a joke,” quavered Enright, 
‘an’ his own offer.” 

Mr. Mix and Mr. Bowley grinned 
somewhat tremulously. When the 
usually amiable housewife became 
thoroughly aroused, the “men folks” 
were as lambs in the presence of a 
lioness. Rare occasions, but momen- 
tous. 

“Set down, you two gigglin’—er— 
pigs. Am you, En!” rapped the 
withering voice. “Eat an’ git out. 


Not a word! Hear! I’m runnin’ 
this house. Help yourselves; I 
shan’t.” She disappeared with a 


flounce and the men hurried through 
a bolting process in silence, then has- 
tened to their chores with sly and un- 
comfortable glances behind them. 
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Upstairs the woman, dropping her 
anger as one would fling aside a gar- 
ment, was all tenderness and watchful 
care, noting every symptom with a 
practised eye, smoothing the pillows, 
renewing the bandages, soothing the 
sufferer with gentle word and hand, 
administering household remedies of 
well-tried efficacy. 

“It’s broke already,” she breathed 
at last with a thankful sigh. “Mercy! 
| thought it was goin’ hard the way 
his pulse kited up. To-morrow he'll 
be all right, but I’ll keep him in bed 
a couple of days.” 

And outside, Mr. Wheeler turned 
fiercely on his whispering men, catch- 
ing a derisive mutter regarding fe- 
male tempers. “Dry up!” he snarled. 
“Ll bat yer heads together in a min- 
ute. Mis’ Wheeler’s right, an’ no af- 
fair of your’n.” For En was devoted 
to his better half, and, while given 
to a loud manner, bowed meekly to 
the rod when it descended, but suf- 
fered noneto criticise the outbursts of 
Ervina. Perhaps, hard, shrewd man 
though he was, he loved her the more 
for that invincible spirit which defied 
him. Anyway, he sought immediate 
peace as soon as the storm was over. 

Ervina took the milk pails, eyeing 
the ingratiating countenance scorn- 
fully. They were sufficiently sub- 
dued to extinguish her last spark of 
wrath and she smiled grimly and 
spoke. 

“He’s better.” 

“Good!” exclaimed Enright, warm- 
ly. “Ye done the proper thing to ~ 
put him inacool room. Takes you ter 
lessen down fevery attacks, Ervy! 
"Member mine?” 

“Ain’t likely ter fergit it,” returned 
his better half with a pacific chuckle. 
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“T’d ’most like ter hev a poor spell 
fer yer nursin’,’ complimented Mr. 
Mix, leering cheerfully. 

“Me too, by jinks!” chimed Bow- 
ley, who had never known a sick day. 

“Wal, I’d dose ye, ye sinners!” 
threatened Ervina, laughing at last. 
“Go finish yer work, smoke yer pipes 
an’ git ter bed airly.” 


“Mebbe I'll let ye up jest ter put 
yer clothes on an’ set ’round,” she 
announced to her pleading patient the 
next afternoon. “The fever’s gone, 
but you’re weak, my boy. I’ve fixed 
yer suit an’ ironed the white shirt ye 
had on when ye come. Dress up like 
a gent. You'll feel better. Anyway, 
yer flannel: shirt’s in the tub, so ye’ll 
hev to. Don’t ye dare stir out of the 
house, though.” 

“T’ll do anything you say. Was I 
so sick? What happened? To-mor- 
row I can go to work again, can’t 
1?” Lacy’s tone held an anxious 
note. “Did I—did I say much?” he 


queried. 
“Askin’ questions is ag’in rules,” 
said Ervina, evasively. “No, nothin 


ter speak of. Rambled some, thet’s 
all. No, sir, ye can’t work till I say 
so. P’raps I'll find some light job 
ter keep ye from thinkin’.” She 
looked at him keenly. 

“That’s it!” replied the man. “Do 
find something for me.” 

“T’ll be in my settin’ room when ye 
want me. Take it easy a-puttin’ on 
yer duds, an’ if ye hev a dizziness 
come onto ye, set right down,” 
charged his hostess, departing. 

Ervina was sewing industriously 
when her invalid crawled into her re- 
treat. , 

“T do feel a bit seedy,” he accosted, 


a 
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faintly. “Guess I'll go back to 
bed.” 

“You'd better then. I'll be up 
pretty soon. Let’s feel your pulse. 
Hum! Yes-—you git atween them 
sheets ag’in.” 

As Lacy disappeared, both hands 
went to her forehead in thought. “T’ll 
find out,” she muttered, “and not tell 
no great amount of lies neither.” 

Ten minutes later, sitting by his 
bedside, her soothing voice began a 
mild process of mendacious extrac- 
tion. 

“Yer pa’s name is same ez your’n, 
ain't it? Leastways thet’s what I 
gathered, when you was ramblin’. 
About the Bank, I mean. An’ thet’s 
in New York. Don’t jump, honey! 
‘Course I couldn’t help hearin’. It’s 
no ’count.” 

“Oh, well, if you know, there’s no 
use hiding it,” weakly from the pil- 
low. “Anyway, I won’t go _ back, 
it’s more his fault than mine.” 

“Cert’nly it is!’ Ervina was tak- 
ing advantage. “’Twill do him no 
harm to talk,” she smiled inwardly. 
“His pulse ain’t bad. Movin’ ’round 
set it goin’.” 

“He warn’t very consid’rit,” she 
added with a sympathetic stroking of 
his fingers. “He said too much, I 
think.” This bold manceuvre told. 

“T felt as badly as any one about 
losing my diploma.” (“What’s thet?” 
thought Ervina). “I only just missed 
it, anyway. Oh! if I had studied a 
little harder, but I supposed I was 
safe. The governor always said, ‘Be 
popular, Rich! be popular!’ and gave 
me all the money I wanted. That’s 
the trouble. A fellow can’t be up late 
every night having a good time and 
do the book work too. He said, ‘It’s 
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the friends you make in college that 
count. Don’t be fast and overdo it. 
You won't be that, I know, but you’re 
too quiet, Rich. Be in with the 


crowd. I'll pull you through. I 
know how.’ ” 
Ervina coughed, seeing light. 


“Yes?” she encouraged. 

“But he didn’t know how when he 
ran up against the Faculty. They 
turned him down hard, and he was 
the maddest man you ever saw—not 
only at them but at me. Swore I'd 
disgraced him, and carried on shame- 
fully, when really I hadn’t, Mrs. 
Wheeler. I studied all I had time for.” 

“Of course you did,’ confirmed 
Ervina, “an’ then he—?” 

“And then he told me I could have 
a job as messenger in the Bank— 
where I would be under his eye. Im- 
agine it! The president’s son, and a 
kid’s position. He wouldn’t even let 
me go on the books. I tried it two 
weeks. It rained every day and I 
pegging all over the city.”’ 

“Dear me!” sighed Mrs. Wheeler. 

“Then I walked into his room and 
said I wanted a decent place, and we 
both got talking red fire! ‘I'll quit!’ 
said I, and he sneered, asking what I 
intended to do, and saying I was en- 
tirely dependent upon him. ‘Go out 
in the world and try it,’ said he; ‘you'll 
looks at things in’a different light in 
about three days. When the non- 
sense is worked out of you, come 
back. I presume I’ll have to provide 
for you.’ 

“He never thought I’d go, but I 
did. I turned and went straight out 
of the Substantial National Bank, 
and Richmond Lacy, Senior, won’t 
see me again in a hurry. No! he 
won't.” 
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“S—sh!” reproved Ervina. “Don’t 
get so he’t up! What did the rest of 
your folks say 

“There’s only father and me; that’s 
the worst of it.” His voice was very 
near tears. ‘‘He’s a fine man, too, 
but awfully set and overbearing when 
he gets his back up. I never crossed 
him before. We have been a great 
deal to each other, or used to be when 
I was small. The last few years 
we've sort of grown apart. He is a 
very busy man. I suppose—well— 
there is no use supposing—I’ll never 
go back.” 

Two drops rolled down his cheeks, 
but his mouth set resolutely. 

“So I took a train just as | was— 
never stopped for a thing, and the 
first night I stayed at a little hotel,” 
he went on. “I was pretty sure I 
could get something to do on a farm 
at this season. I did rub dirt on my 
clothes in order to look tough. 
Three houses I tried before I came 
here. Lucky for me you took me in. 
Honestly, I’ve tried to feel right 
toward father, but I can’t. I’ve 
simply got to forget everything and 
work. Maybe, if I do well, he will 
be sorry some day. I’d just like to 
walk in on him some day and say, 
‘Here’s a few hundred on account of 
what I cost you in making myself 
popular.’ I’d make him take it, too. 
That’s all, Mrs. Wheeler. It’s been 
a relief to tell some one, and you 
won’t speak of it.” 


27) 


“No!” assented Ervina. “I won't 
speak a word. I guess you'll have 


to stay abed a couple of days. It’s 
a worryin’ case an’ I know best. Go 
to sleep, now, an’ forgit yer woes.” 
“Writin’ ain’t speakin’,” observed 
the old woman, piously, “an’ I 
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scurcely asked a question, did I? 
When things come to my hands I 
hev ter do ’em.” 

She wiped the pen on an heirloom 
of a penwiper, sealed her letter and 
eyed the superscription approvingly. 

“Maybe I'd orter hev put ‘Senior’ 
afore ‘Esq.’ an’ ‘Substantial’ didn’t 
leave no room for ‘Bank’ on the same 
line, but it’s all right—an’ I'll walk 
over to the postoffice an’ mail it my- 
self,” reflected Ervina with a cluck of 
satisfaction. 
done it.” 

At supper, on the evening of the 
next day, Enright spoke. 


“"Twas my duty an’ | 


Lacy gittin’ along purty well? I 
see he ain’t up yit.” 

“I’m hopin’ ter hev him on his legs 
to-night. Hark! Ain’t thet a team 
stoppin’? Sounds like a double rig. 
Some one comin’ up the walk. [ll 
go, En.” 

Her wrinkled cheeks were bright 
with excitement as she ran through 
the hall. 

On the stone step a man stood, a 
portly, stern-featured individual 
imposing appearance. Behind 
heavy, gold-rimmed eyeglasses shone 
a pair of round, blue orbs charged 
with anxiety. 

“Mrs. Wheeler?” he asked brusque- 
ly. 


of 
his 
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HIRED MAN 


“Thet’s my name. Mr. Lacy?” 

“Yes. Where’s my boy?” The 
words came out with a strangled 
jerk. He put out his hand and 
wrenched Ervina’s with a quivering 
clasp that spoke a volume of relief 
and gratitude. 


“Right up them stairs. Second 
room ter the left. He’s improved 
wonderful sence I writ. I s’pose 
it’s safe ter take him home to- 


night.” 

She listened by the banisters, then 
turned suddenly away with a little 
sob, although she smiled happily. 

“Guess I don’t want to hear no 
more of thet,” whispered Ervina and 
wiped her spectacles. 

“T’m sorry ter lose my hired man,” 
remarked Enfield jocularly, standing 
by the wheel as the stout man tucked 
his son into the carriage. He 
glanced cautiously at his wife, waving 
a good-bye from the porch. 

“By the way,” he added, “afore I 
forgit it, here’s thet five dollars you 
gin me to keep fer ye. I swan it 
most slipped my mind.” 

The young man laughed. 
back,” he said. 
board.” 

“Wal!” responded Mr. Wheeler 
indulgently, and tucked the bill in a 
handy pocket, “jest ez you say.” 


“Put it 
“T didn’t earn my 
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Gift-Making 


By Mrs. James Farley Cox 


F there is anything more curious- 
ly complex than the art of giit- 
making the ordinary experience 
of our lives regarding ordinary 
things does not disclose it. It seems 
the most simple, natural thing in the 
world to do, this offering of a token 
of feeling,—love, congratulation, com- 
pliment, deference,—whatever the 
emotion may be, but the attend- 
ant thoughts, mistakes, perplexities 
and failures to give pleasure are myr- 
iad in number. Just at this season 
of the year, the festival of good-will 
and love, it is an endless source of 
amusement and interest to hear the 
comments and questionings of those 
whose chief occupation for nearly 
the entire month of December is the 
preparation and purchase of Christ- 
mas gifts. 

Out of much meditation on the 
subject I have evolved one or two 
quite illuminating results, to find that 
these conclusions have the test of fre- 
quent application. The most impor- 
tant of these has a droll side to it: 
ninety-nine out of every one hundred 
articles purchased are bought to please 
the purchaser! The wandering eye 
suddenly grows bright: “Here is the 
very prettiest (or most useful) thing 
I ever saw.” Not one thought is 
given to how it will affect the re- 
cipient! Many an unselfish woman 
draws heavily upon her purse and 
carries home in triumph what her 
own heart really covets, in order to 
gratify some one whose habits or 


education preclude any chance of 
appreciation. It leaves the donor 
saying wistfully: “How I wish that 
the Fates would decree that I should 
receive one like this,” and the recip- 
ient sighs, looks affectionately at 
the accompanying card, and says: 
“What in the world shall I do with 
it?” 

This is such an unconscious, un- 
intentional performance,—the buyer 
is so deadly in earnest and so eager 
to please, even to the extent of self- 
sacrifice,—that the mere irrationality 
of it is full of an amusing psychical 
revelation to the student of mental 
cause and effect. Men are particu- 
larly apt to find their chief enjoy- 
ment in their share of gifts at any 
festival season from the amusement 
found in their incongruity and use- 
lessness. 

Mr. Riis tells us of the extreme 
happiness of two children in the low- 
est, poorest portion of the tenement 
district for which he has done such 
valiant work, from the finding of a 
small gilded paper fish, dropped by 
some purchaser of trifles for a 
Christmas tree. The glittering paper 
shone bravely, and a_ loop of 
thread from the fish’s mouth allowed 
it to dangle from the finger and 
show all its glory. A lover-lad of 
ten years old stood waiting eagerly 
for the appearance of his ragged 
sweetheart, a little girl of eight, and 
when she came he offered his treas- 
ure with a triumphant smile. He 
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bade her hold out her grimy little 
finger and he dexterously slipped 
the thread over it and turned the 
hand quickly that the light might 
strike the gold. “There’s your 
Christmas, Rosy! Ain’t it fine?” 
The dual rapture was complete. 

In the bare and cheerless room 
which was the so-called home of the 
girl, unusual cleanliness was visible, 
and in the eastern corner, space was 
cleared to accommodate a barrel, the 
head of which was covered with a 
bit of spotless white cotton. On this 
the superfluous fragments lopped 
from a too luxuriant spruce tree, 
found at the street corner, stood in 
unsteady fashion, decked with loops 
of pink twine as sole adornment, 
and a “blessed” candle was placed 
beside it ready to shed its Christ- 
mas light. With inexpressible de- 
light Rosy hung her shining gift 
upon a twig of the sturdy green 
branch; here was something beauti- 
ful indeed. The Holy Mother on 
the wall seemed to smile as she saw 
it. In the great city, it might read- 
ily be true, that here was displayed 
the gift which had given the great- 
est pleasure of any of the millions 
exchanged on the consecrated night. 
To the donor it had brought the joy 
of discovery, the joy of possession, 
the joy of self-sacrifice in giving it 
up at love’s bidding! To the re- 
ceiver it had brought a wonder—she 
did not doubt that it was gold—of 
rich endowment, and the triumph of 
receiving and offering the golden 
treasure of a new argonaut! With 
all our expenditure - of care and 
thought and money, would that we 
could achieve such a success. 

One other discovery I have made 


beside the unconscious choice to 
please ourselves; we give too much. 
After excluding the members of our 
closest family circle—husbands and 
wives, parents and children, broth- 
ers and sisters, within which near 
unity all sense of obligation ceases 
—we take from the grace of our 
gifts, as soon as we include the ma- 
terial value which is dominant and 
manifest. It destroys the vital germ 
of perfection in any gift when the 
first thought it imposes is its cost. 
Perhaps the true progression of emo- 
tion is first of one’s self, when a 
wrapper discloses its contents: 
“How glad I am to own this!” Next 
the warm flow of affectionate ap- 
preciation of the giver: “No one else 
would have thought of it.” When 
these feelings with quick fervor 
flood our hearts, gift and giver have 
enriched a life! 

If happily our art permits us to 
supply a need with grace and in a 
way that leaves the recipient free 
from a suspicion of a savor of com- 
passion or patronage, we are indeed 
blessed. The large class of impov- 
erished, single gentlewomen who so 
daintily try to conceal the piteous 
decay in their wardrobes, are so 
gladdened by a bit of delicate lace or 
a handkerchief which is fine and 
sheer. The thousand and one re- 
quirements of a fastidious lady’s 
taste give such enviable opportuni- 
ties of renewing in them that de- 
lightful sensation of wearing the 
things “suitable to their social po- 
sition.” But it takes that form of 
tact and keen discernment that is 
not a common endowment to avail 
one’s self of this enviable chance. 
The faintest intimation that the ap- 
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pearance of the dear woman has 
shown that she is shabby plants a 
sting which the beauty of the gift 
cannot heal. 

Even the respectable poor, to 
whom we turn with a sigh of re- 
lieved assurance of being on the 
right track, seldom like to be in any 
way reminded that you fear that 
they are hungry and cold. An ad- 
jective deftly qualifying the nature 
of a gift—more coal, a fresh blanket, 
a fat turkey—is a delightfully sooth- 
ing aid to the acceptance of the 
things which a workingman and 
woman feel they should have been 
able to provide by their own labor 
for themselves and their children. A 
curate in one of our large parishes 
not long ago revealed the delicate 
sympathy and clear comprehension 
with which he did his duty as an al- 
moner. “Our poor are required to 
come for their Christmas dinners 
and wait with their baskets on their 
arms. I wish it were the rule to 
send to their houses. Many who 
would rejoice at the possession stay 
away. A strong man, being penni- 
less, because out of work, feels him- 
self an object of shame in such a 
procession, yet his appetite is keen. 
The delicate widow, who once had 
a good husband and a comfortable 
home, feels she is disgracing her 
past.” The protection we can insure 
to such as these, while we relieve 
their poverty, is of as much value 
as the gift. 

“The gift without the giver is 
bare,” says the poet, and in this lies 
the larger part of the mystery and 
art of gift-making. More long lists 
of names which half the world of 
Christian people carry about with 


them while preparing for Christmas, 
which might be headed, “Something 
for: ” and from which each weary 
day allows them to erase few or 
many, as good luck and strength 
permit, are in themselves a proph- 
ecy of futile efforts and disappointed 
hopes. 

He or she who commences her 
search by looking for an unknown 
something is sure to come to grief. 
It is a far more effective contribu- 
tion to the Christmas joy of the 
world, and an infinitely greater 
help to the love and good-will we 
desire to stimulate, to make fewer 
gifts, and give to each of these so 
much of ourselves as comes from 
loving care and forethought, and 
the decision to find the very thing 
which affection ought to be able to 
discover to be a probably unfulfilled 
wish in the hearts of our dear 





ones. 

Gifts of mere courtesy are of lit- 
tle worth. Gifts of so-called neces- 
sity, from a sense of obligations to 
be paid off, are unworthy of so fine 
and generous. an appellation; they 
are merely “a payment in kind.” 
I have grave doubts whether they 
ever give either satisfaction or 
pleasure. There is a large chance 
that the creditor feels the repay- 
ment very inadequate. 

The whole impulse to give has its 
sublime and inspiring origin in that 
greatest gift, which only omnipotent 
power and quenchless love could 
make; narrowed by no _ bounds, 
united by no territory, embracing 
all humanity in its mighty, immeas- 
urable largesse. Let the maker of 
Christmas gifts who finds in the 
act only a weariness, a burden upon 
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time and money, turn his or her 
back on the whole matter. “He 
disquieteth himself in vain!” Some- 
thing may have been bought and 
sent to another, but it is only a 
Christmas gift in name. 


THE CRUSADER’S HYMN 


“Love came down at Christmas, 
Love all lovely, Love Divine. 
Love to God and all men, | 
Love for plea and gift and sign.” 
Herein lies the joy of it all, and 
lacking this chiefest essential all 


gift-making is in vain. 


The Crusader’s Hymn 


By Mary Lord 


H! Whither then? 
Where lead my laggard feet? 


My heart is tired, 


And rest alone is sweet, 


Ah, rest is sweet! 


Within my heart 


The voice of honor cries, 
“°*Tis not for thee to rest 
Till won the skies. 


Up and arise. 


“Look far above, 


There watch the shining throng 


Of those who here 


Have bravely fought, and long, 
And have been strong. 


“Though deepest fear, 
Though pain thy spirit bow, 
Hold fast thy soul; 
The crown is on thy brow, 


The victory now. 


“°Tis not for him 

Whose heart can know no fear, 
But for the soul who holds 

His courage dear,— 
And scorns his fear.” 
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